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KITTY, 



CHAPTER I. 



AMATEUR OHIROMANOY. 



TTITTY, of course, kept her own counsel about 
-^^ this little declaration of feeling on Sir 
George's part ; but she did not forget it, and 
acted very warily during the few days that fol- 
lowed. She came to no conclusion as to the fti- 
ture. She did not say to herself, " Under such 
circumstances I will do this or that." She did 
not vex herself with contemplating the probable 
perplexities that this new turn of affairs must 
surely bring. She merely smiled and waited, 
as snnles and waits the contented angler, asking 
of the Fates— What next t 
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2 KITTY. 

Her behaviour to her new adorer was admir^ 
able. In the society of others it was precisely 
her ordinary behaviour, not even Ella noticing 
a difference ; but when alone with Sir George, 
which happened pretty often, she manifested a 
womanlike, ladyUke show of embarrassment, 
would evade a t^te-k-tSte, would make a pretext 
for running away, would, in fact, behave as any 
modest girl behaves to a man who is more than 
a friend, and not quite a lover. Sir George 
found her more bewitching than ever, but he 
lacked courage to say so, feeling as yet too 
frightened at his first piece of audacity to ven- 
ture upon repeating it. Towards the Baron, Kitty 
showed the same frank liking, perhaps a little, 
though a very little, modified ; but not sufficient- 
ly so as to attract notice. She had all along 
felt sure that the Baron's friendship for her was 
a safe one, and, alone in the world of Malaga, 
reftised to consider him as a lover ; which con- 
duct reflected great credit on Kitty's perception, 
seeing that time wore on, and the Baron's devo- 
tion remained stationary. 

Matters stood thus, when it happened that a 
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little picnic was planned to a convent on the 
hills; and that the Baron, for i^ome cause or 
other, was prevented from going. The fact of 
bis absence piqued Kitty as much as it exhilar- 
ated Sir George. 

" I wotdd rather Monsieur Fontani^ should not 
be in love with me, Kitty mu8ed;but then the com-^ 
radeship, of which he talks so much, must be 
neither cold nor hot, or he would join us to-day." 

^^ He thinks he is so sure of her, that he can 
leave off dancing attendance just when he likes," 
Sir George thought to himself; "but he may find 
out that he has made a mistake, the conceited 
ass I" 

Now, the Baron was as far from being a con- 
ceited ass as any man in the four seas ; but if we 
wish for a correct estimation of ourselves we 
must go to our superiors for it, and Sir George 
was not his superior. Perhaps the Baronet 
would not have been flattered by the Baron's 
equally candid opinion of him — ^though, in truth, 
it was fejT from being very deprecatory. It may 
be safely affirmed that the faculty of contempt 
diminishes in proportion as we grow wiser, and 
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AMATEUR CHIROMANOY. 5 

what they had endured from her own cruelty at 
that very moment. For Kitty was impulsive as 
a child where her compassions were concerned ; 
though a cool exercise of judgment was sure 
to prevail in the end. 

People who go to warm climates more for the 
sake of enjoyment than anything else, are soon 
driven to the veriest trifles by way of pastime. 
Scenery, however beautiful, tires in time. As- 
pects of foreign life grow familiar ere long. 
Sight-seeing becomes a weariness to the spirit. 
So the little world of foreigners at Malaga gave 
its mind to amusement for the most part ; and 
drives, music, Tauchnitz novels, dancing, cha- 
rades, with other mild and irreproachable spe- 
cies of dissipation, filled the hours " from mom 
till noon, from noon till dewy eve." 

On this occasion, something new in the way 
of recreation was proposed by Lady Gardiner, 
who could enjoy a jeu ^esprit better than any 
of her daughters, and was always exerting her 
motherly wiles to light up their melancholy 
greenish-yellowish leaf with a Kttle sunshine. 
Lady Gardiner did her best to keep them youth- 
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ful and to make herself look matronly, but time 
cannot be coaxed — even by a woman I 

" Sit in a circle, all of yon," said Lady Gar- 
diner, when the convent had been explored, and 
the little party were resting under a group of 
palms, "and you shall have your fortunes 
told." 

" Delightful r cried Kitty. « I should dearly 
like to know what my fortune is to be. I 
always wished that I could read the stars when 
a child." 

Sir George looked at her angrily for a mo- 
ment, and then softening down, edged to her 
side, saying, 

" Your fortune is sure to be good ; but I am 
not so sure that I was bom on a day of aus- 
picious omen. What do you think T 

"You have certainly been most fortunate 
lately," Kitty said, with great gaiety, alluding 
to the twenty thousand pounds; "and very 
often one piece of happy fortune follows 
another." 

"Who knows?" said Sir George, with em- 
phasis. 
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** Who knows t^ echoed Kitty, looking as in- 
nocent as ai baby, 

** Which of you will consult the oracle first V 
asked Lady Gardiner, looking round* " Please 
bearinmindthatlhave been properly instructed 
in chiromancy by a Spanish gipsy, and that if 1 
dole out evil fortune as well as good, it is not 
my foult" 

"Itsounda very awful," said Mr% Tyrrell to 
EUa, ahrugging his shoulders, ^'I will beg 
to be excused, Lady Gardiner, being extremely 
superstitious." 

But Mr. Tyrrell was of course compelled to 
share the common &te, an^ as Lady Gardiner 
predicted a great deal of good fortune with a 
very little bad fortune to eveiy one, no one felt 
quite doomed. Great merriment ensued upon 
Sir George being told that he could not do 
better than follow out his own inclination in a 
certain matter that lay next his heart — concern- 
ingaladyl 

Lady Gardiner meant to infer by this, that if 
Sir George proposed to her daughter MadeleinCy 
whom he certainly liked, he would be wilUngly 
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8 BITTY. 

received as her son-in-law. Ella could not 
control a genuine laugh at her father's ex- 
pense; not dreaming for a moment that he 
ever appeared in a marriageable light to any^ 
body— even to the mother of four elderly 
yoimg ladies I Kitty teased Sir George with 
the utmost sang froid about the prognostics that* 
he seemed to take in such good part; and a 
certain Mrs. Macgregor, a young widow who 
loved titles as much as Kitty herself, treated 
the Baronet as if he had grown fifteen years 
younger, and fifty per cent, handsomer, within 
the space of a few minutes. 

The short bright day was drawing to a close 
as the little party drove homeward, catching 
glimpses of moimtain ranges transformed by 
the setting sun into miracles of blue and golden 
glory. Kitty sat by Ella's side, opposite to Sir 
George and Mr. Tyrrell, but wholly imable to 
enter into the spirit of the latter's enthusiasm. 
Whilst Mr. Tyrrell and Ella talked of palms and 
sunsets with the eager enjoyment of people who 
have lived with Nature, and loved her well. Batty 
said to herself, feeling half envious, half con- 
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temptuous — " Thus could I have enjoyed, and 
thought, and talked about beautiful things, if 
the Fates had been more generous, and not 
compelled me to build up my fortunes unaided 
and alone." 

Sir George said very little during the drive ; 
but when it came to an end, he asked Kitty 
whether she would not walk as far as the Con- 
sulate with him, and she said she should very 
much like a little walk at so bewitching an hour 
of the day. 

So they set off, side by side. 

" You don't object to a cigar, do you ?" asked 
Sir George, after a considerable silence. 

And of course Kitty did not object. 

"Will you like to take my armf^ again 
asked her companion. "You must be a little 
tired.'' 

And of course Kitty accepted his arm, saying 
that she was a little tired ; adding, that after 
the long drive, the exercise was most refresh- 
ing. 

. "Don't you think we have had a pleasant 
day ?" Sir George went on. 
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" DeKghtful, indeed." 

" Though I daresay you were quite aflfronted^ 
because that ass of a Frenchman chose to stay 
away?" 

"Why should I be affronted T Kitty said 
with a smile. 

" If you have really come to the concltision 
that the protestations of a fellow like Fontani^ 
are worth exactly thus much," Sir George went 
on, scattering a thimbleful of dgar-ashes to tiie 
winds, " you show more sense than I ever gave 
a woman credit for." 

" Thank jjpu for the compliment," said Kitty, 
saucily, and stepping out, dropped a bewitching 
little curtsey. 

" But seriously speaking, if Ella's consent can 
be obtained, why should you not marry me t" 

Kitty was silent. 

"You wouldn't object, would yout" asked 
the Baronet, sharply. " A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush, you know ; and a pen- 
niless girl, no matter how handsome, can't 
inarry a title and a comfortable home every day." 

"I know you do me great honour," Miss 
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Kitty said, alowly — " very great honour indeed. 
But '' 

" Of course there must be a few * Buts !' I 
quite expected that." 

" I was only going to say that nothing would 
induce me to marry you merely because you 
have a title," Kitty went on, with something of 
offended dignity in her voice. " I am not quite 
so mercenary as you seem to suppose." 

" Oh I I take it for granted that you like me 
pretty well," answered her lover, coolly. " We 
have been such capital Mends all along, and 
Fm sure, if ever a man was desperately in love, 
it is myself 1 But what about Ella t" 

" Dear Ella 1 she must not be made imhappy, 
of all others in the world I" 

" No, I must sooner give you up than spoil 
Ella^s peace of mind. It would be morally im- 
possible for me to grieve her." 

" And I love her so dearly that I would al- 
most give up my life for her sake." 

" I know you would," Sir George said, eager- 
ly, " and she knows it too. Surely she would 
make a little sacrifice in order to have you al- 
ways with her." 
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Kitty, who knew Ella better than her father 
did, simply because they were both women, was 
silent. 

" Suppose you name it to her ?" Sir George 
added, with considerable uneasiness in his voice. 
" On my soul, I don't think I could I" 

And Eitty promised to name it to Ella« 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE SWEETS OF LOVE. 



BEFORE Sir George and Kitty parted, they 
-^ agreed that it would be best to keep their 
own counsel for a day or two. Sir George had 
long promised to visit an old miUtary friendof his 
quartered at Gibraltar, and the bright thought 
struck him that he might just as well be out of 
the way whilst the two girls settled his love 
affair between them I Such a thought would 
hardly have entered the head of an ordinary- 
lover ; but then Sir George was not an ordinary 
lover. He considered himself to be desperately 
in love with his daughter's attractive protegee, 
and felt much elated at the idea of winning so 
young, devoted, and charming a wife, especially 
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as he was now in a position to marry without 
injuring Ella's prospects. He did not '^compass 
her with sweet observances," after Dr. Norman's 
fashion, or woo her as only a bom poet like 
poor Perry could. If Kitty felt satisfied, what 
did it matter ? Certainly, to come down fix)m 
the affection of such men as Dr. Norman and 
Perry to the affection of such men as Sir 
George, was coming down from figs to thistles, 
and from grapes to thorns, with a vengeance. 
Kitty, whatever might be her weaknesses, had 
the keenest perception of the reality of things, 
and whilst accepting Sir George's love, valued 
it exactly for what it was worth. She, more- 
over, looked into the future, and saw what it 
would be worth during the years to come. 

In the first place, it would bring her a title, 
and Kitty exulted childishly over the idea of 
being called Lady Bartelotte. She repeated 
the name to herself again and again, and wrote 
it on little scraps of paper — 

" Lady Bartelotte," 
and dreamed pleasantly at night of being called 
" My lady " by Fran9ine and the rest of the ser- 
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Vants. Thus much would Sir George's love 
bring her. And it would bring her, if not 
wealth — ^fbr Sir George was the last person in 
the world to woo his Danae in a shower of gold 
— ^the appliances of wealth : a train of servants, 
a well-appointed house to live in — home hardly 
aeemed the word to use — ^a carriage to ride in, 
fashionable clothes to wear, perhaps even a few 
jewels. 

All these things she had hitherto prized be- 
yond the most precious gifts of aflFection ; and 
W6U8 she going to undervalue them now when 
they were offered her for the term of her life? 

By no means. 

If all went well — ^that is to say, if Ella could 
be brought to consent — she should marry Sir 
George, and make him as good a wife as his 
heart could desire. " She should turn her back 
upon those sweet foolish fictions of youth, and 
love, and romance, and try to forget that for 
her they had ever been. She should take Sir 
George's gifts in a kindly and not a captious 
spirit ; not asking for more than he had to give, 
not making herself or her husband miserable, 
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because she could not love him as she knew it 
was in her nature to love I 

During the two or three days that intervened 
between Sir George's proposal of marriage and 
his departure for Gibraltar, his behaviour was 
hardly what could be called dignified* In Ella's 
presence he conducted himself with so much dis- 
cretion towards the woman he adored, that no 
one would have guedbed his secret sentiments, 
for an instant. He affected a sort of patron- 
ising air to her, which to any one less amiable 
and long-suffering than Kitty, would have been 
intolerable ; asked her to run and fetch this, to 
sit down by his side and write that ; corrected 
her faults of pronunciation, flatly quizzed her 
for such naive little blunders in etiquette as the 
most careful and clever persons can hardly help 
making who have upheaved themselves from 
the proletarian to the patrician strata of so- 
ciety; in fine, whilst intending to blind Ella, 
and to put his relationship with Kitty on a sure 
and stable footing by a little wholesome disci- 
pline, made himself appear as unlike a lover as 
well could be. 
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Now, foil credit must be given to Sir George 
for wooing Kitty in this frank and nncere- 
monions manner. He had not forgotten Mrs. 
Comford and her bottle of Hollands, and felt 
that, however much he might admire and adore 
Kitty, it was an act of extraordinary condescen- 
sion on his part to make her Lady Bartelotte, 
and that if he began by spoiling her at the on- 
set, there would be no telling what airs she 
might not take upon herself in the foture. She 
must understand the sacrifice he was making 
for her sake. These splendid creatures, Sir 
George mused, who turn a man's brain, have 
often very strong wills of their own ; and if Miss 
Kitty has a very strong will of her own, which 
she chooses to keep in the background for the 
present — ^well, we shall see who is to be the 
master ! 

Sir George was simply endeavouring, there- 
fore, to curb Kitty's ambition, hoping by this 
means to prevent all misunderstanding in the 
foture. Kitty had much better marry him with 
her eyes open if she married him at all; and 
though he felt that to lose her now would disap- 

VOL. III. C 
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18 KITTY. 

point him and enrage him beyond measure^ he 
was determined to make courtdiip a fit prepa- 
ration for marriage. When .alone with her 
he would permit himself to indulge in tender 
little looks and speeches that, he thought, must 
more than compensate for overt castigations 
and hostilities. He would talk to her in a confi- 
dential way about their future manner of living, 
interlarding his words with "my love,** and 
" my dear," as if they were married already. 
Once or twice he had attempted to behave in a 
more lover-like fashion, but Miss Kitty, who 
was as proud as a peacock where her personal 
dignity was concerned, had repelled these ad- 
vances with a charming show of haughtiness, 
saying : 

" You forget, Sir George, that we are not 

)ngaged as yet ; and though I am the Beggar's 

daughter, and you are King Cophetua, I presume 

that the Beggar's daughter is not to be thought 

worse of for having a little womanly pride, sir?" 

And this little touch of coquetry, prudery — 
call it what you will — ^made the Baronet swear 
a hundred secret vows that a girl with so 
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much spirit should be. his wife at any cost. 

In all other respects Kitty was as meek as if 
indeed she were the Beggar's daughter, and 
Sir George, King Cophetua. It was always 
" as you like " with her, or " of course, you 
know best," or, " as if I should not like any 
plans you formed for meT She treated him 
exactly in the way that some men like to be 
treated by women, referring to his judgment in 
everything, anticipating his wishes, hanging 
upon his looks, paying the homage of a willing 
slave. What wonder that poor Sir George was 
intoxicated ! He was continually checking him- 
ing himself in his generous impulses, however, 
thinking : " I must not — I will not be befooled by 
her, charming as she is; or there will be no 
peace for us in the future." 

For instance, they were talking, one day,' 
about their probable return to England, and Sii* 
George, who had been extremely fault-finding 
and captious that morning,* mentioned a season 
in London by way of a compensating sugar- 
plum. 

Kitty's eyes sparkled and her cheeks glowed 

c2 



old, old dream fulfilled passed before her mind. 
She saw herself the Cinderella of bygone times, 
driving through the parks in the fall sunshine 
of a June afternoon ; her equipage flashing by, 
the dusty, eager foot-passengers looking on; 
her toilette as elegant as those she was wont to 
envy when she also had gazed at the gay scene, 
dusty and on foot ; she saw herself, leaning on 
her husband's arm — ^he a baronet I — ascending 
carpeted staircases, and joining crowds of 
fashionable men and women in brilliantly-light- 
ed reception-rooms ; she saw — what, indeed, 
did she not see during that momentary rap- 
ture? 

Sir George's voice broke the spell. 

"You have too much good sense to care 
about conventionalities, I am sure," he said; 
" and of course we could not do as other people 
do ; but we should see the picture-galleries, and 
Ella would hear a little good music." 
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He added, suddenly: "You don't care for 
gaieties, I hope ? " 

Upon which Kitty blushed guiltily, and said 
she did not care for them. 

" Because it is better we should understand 
each other upon that point without delay," her 
lover went on. "We could not pretend to 
fashionable gaieties in any shape, and Ella does 
not like them; we should be able to stay at 
Clarges Street, or at Akenholme Park, and be 
very comfortable with a little economy; but 
there would be no sort of surplus for conven- 
tional extravagances. I must think of the 
future, and provide for you as well as Ella, in 

case " he broke off hesitatingly, — " in case 

it should be necessary. You will have as com- 
fortable a home as any lady could desire, and 
you know that I will leave no stone unturned to 
make you happy. But there is a medium in all 
things, and if comforts will not satisfy a woman, 
no amount of luxuries ever will." 

"I want no luxuries. You are much too 
good for me," poor Kitty said, humbly, feeling 
ready to cry, less overcome by Sir George's 
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goodness than by a feeling of childish disap- 
pointment. 

" Nonsense !" he said. And not daring to kiss 
her, though sorely tempted to do so, he clasped 
her hand, and spoke out boldly like a lover : 
" I will be as good to you as my means will allow 
when you are my wife. You are a little fond 
of me, are you not!" 

Of course Kitty was fond of him. Was she 
not naturally disposed to be fond of those who 
loved her, and gave her the things in which her 
soul delighted? He was unlike her former 
lovers. He had neither Perry's beautiful genius, 
nor Regy's boyish enthusiasm, nor Dr. Norman's 
quiet dignity ; and his love for her was not as 
the love of these had been. But he was rich, 
whilst they were poor, and, wanting alike the 
sweet gifts and graces of youth, and the more 
solid qualities of a manhood rife in goodness and 
wisdom, could win her, because he possessed 
wealth, and titles, and ancestral lands. 

Kitty was far from forgetting the past under 
these new influences. Sometimes she would 
drop the book she was reading, and dream a 
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dream. She had heard many an old Greek 
fairy-tale in her girlhood, had seen many a 
nymph and god portrayed on canvas or sculp- 
tured in marble ; and now, in her days of 
worldly care, and thoughts of other things^ 
these beautiful fancies came back to her, fresher, 
fairer, more real than ever. 

She pictured Perry and herself, both young, 
both beautiful, and both loving, wandering 
hand in hand about some enchanted island, 
where the sunshine, and the youth, and the 
contentment lasted for ever and ever. 

And then Sir George's voice would suddenly 
break the spell, and the dream of youth, and 
love, and immortality vanished, as it had come. 
It must be all for the best, Kitty consoled her- 
self by saying again and again. I meant to do 
Perry no harm ; I meant to do no one any 
harm ; but I could not, I dared not enter upon 
a life that was hateful to me. No amount of, 
self-sacrifice on my part could have enabled me 
to be happy enough to make others happy under 
those circumstances. 

Poor Kitty's moral notions were, it must be 
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confessed, sadly muddled. She conld not see 
what good women — ^indeed, most women — ^per- 
ceive by intuition, that where self-sacrifice is a 
positive duty, one is generally as happy as one 
could be under any other circumstances, and 
often more so. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE BITTERNESS OF FRIENDSHIP. 

SIR GEORGE set off to Gibraltar in high 
glee. 

" Mind and do your best for us both — ^your 
very best," were his last words to Kitty, before 
stepping on board the little steamer that was 
to carry him away from the field of battle. 
"Had I been able to do any good, I would 
have stayed ; but I'm much better out of the 
way." 

Kitty smiled to herself as she walked home 
in the blazing noontide. What a parody upon 
love-making was this ! and yet it was the only 
love-making to which she had ever willingly 
listened I Had she possessed the faculty of hvt- 
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monr in equal degree with other facilities, she 
would have seen, not only the strangeness of 
Sir George's conduct, but the glaring whimsi- 
cality of it. She wished that he were different 
in many things, but she did not see that his con- 
duct towards herself was as undignified as it 
was comical. 

" After all, it is better he should be away," 
she mused, " It would be intolerable to me to see 
a quarrel arise between Ella and her father on 
my account, I will banish myself, a beggar, to 
the uttermost ends of the earth rather than 
make them so miserable." 

But the idea of being banished, a beggar, to 
remote places of the earth, was not a cheerful 
subject of contemplation to Kitty; whilst that 
of being Lady Bartelotte and the mistress of 
Akenholme Park, was eminently so. She there- 
fore set aside the prospect of martyrdom, ftdly 
determined to act the martyr if occasion required, 
mind you ! and indulged in pleasant dneams of 
future splendour. All splendour is comparative, 
and to the Cinderella of Paradise Pl«w5e, the 
most threadbare, out-at-elbow aristocracy imag- 
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inable seemed priceless, and not at all to be 
compared to the loving, merry poverty of Bo- 
hemia. 

Whilst sauntering on with the man-servant 
at her heels — for English ladies do not walk un- 
attended in Spain — she was overtaken by the 
Baron de Fontani4 

" I am going up to Sir George's to pay my 
respects," he said. " May I walk with you ?" ' 

** Certainly," Kitty answered, smiling, "though 
Sir George is not at home." 

" I have to leave Malaga for Paris by this 
evening's train," he went on, without heeding 
the last part of her speech, " and I wanted to 
thank you all for your hospitality to me." 

" I am Sony that you have to leave Malaga," 
Kitty said, quite naturally. 

"Pray don't be sorry. I am very glad." 

Kitty coloured, and was silent. The Baron 
had always been so amiable, so courteous, so 
fiill of consideration for every one's feelings, 
especially in small matters, that she could only 
attribute this sudden savageness of manner to 
a fit of extreme ill-temper. 
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•• I Huppose it happens to everybody to find 
ihi) aocnnnilated experience of life bo unexpect- 
edly hurled at him like Jupiter's thunderbolt 
NoinetiinoB/' said the Baron; then turning to 
hnr (luickly, ho asked : 

*MIaH it happened also to Mademoiselle 
Hilvnri" 

Kitty wnilod. 

"Not yet," she answered, in her &ank inno- 
^)i^\\i way. 

** Ah I you are so much younger than I, not 
irnu^h above half my years : and yet you are a 
woiiian, and women live quickly." 

** Not all women ; and I have lived very little 
in tho world, which makes a difference." 

T\\o liaron seemed a little disconcerted at 
Kitty's manner, which was perfectly unembar- 
ruHHod, easy, and free from sentiment. The 
fact is, her tact was for once wholly at fault, 
and she no more knew what was going on 
in her companion's mind, than he knew what 
dreams had just before been making her eyes 
brighter, and her cheeks rosier than usual. 

"I will tell you — that is to say, if you care to 
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hear — what has been the accumulated experi- 
ence of my life on two subjects, or, rather, on 
one subject," the Baron went on after a pause. 
Kitty not repl^ng, he repeated, 

" Do you care to hear ?" 

"Certainly," Miss Kitty said, beginning to 
blush a Kttle. 

" My experience, then. Mademoiselle Silver, is 
that Mendship is impossible between a man and 
woman, who have no stronger feeling for any 
third person. Am I not worldly-wise, and 
trained not in one, but a dozen schools of 
society ? Am I not double your years ? Am I 
not a cosmopolitan ? Am I not a politician and 
a diplomatist ? But I am a man, and you are a 
woman 1 Our friendship was a thing that could 
not last. Voila Unvt /" 

Kitty had crimsoned to the eyebrows at the 
beginning of this speech, but was now slowly 
recovering self-possession. 

Was he, too, her lover? He, the elegant, 
the courtly, the brilliant Baron de Fontani^ ? 

She felt as one in a dream. A hundred 
fancies, a hundred ambitions, passed across her 
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rtiiiMl. The hurriod leave-taking on the qnaj, 
Mu\ ilui MiUirot oourtship of the last day or two, 
M^nrniut HM fur off as if they had taken place years 

** Wo inay meet again or we may not ; but 
how Mhotild that do us either good or harm? I 
i«tt.iiliut bn your lovor — I dare not be your friend. 
TU^ r^Nt (lotwi't matter — at least to me/* he 
II(I(UmI, " and 1 have no right to ask whether it 
rimttorK to yon. But pray believe that this 
(Vit^ndMliip of ours seemed the sweetest thing 
In my Hf« onoo ; and if it has since turned out to 
h^ thfi moHt bitter, you are wholly free from 
blanin/' 

Tlioy walked on, side by side, in uneasy 
>ill«in<^o. Thm'O appeared no need to say any 
moro; and yet each was waiting for the sound 
of tlio othor's voice. 

When 8ir George's villa was within a hun- 
drcul yards of them, the Baron said very quickly 
and eagerly, 

'• If I can at any time serve you, or friends of 
yours, I entreat you to count on me. It will 
always give me pleasure to be reminded of the 
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first epoch in our acquaintance, and if I cannot 
forget the last," he shrugged his shoulders, and 
added^ ^* quHmportef 

" Thank you very much," Kitty said. " I may 
at some fixture time be very glad to remember 
your kind promise." 

She said this thinking of poor Perry, and 
wondering whether the Baron would not buy 
pictures of him some day. 

"Will you, too, remember the first plea- 
sant days we spent together at Malaga ?" he 
asked. 

"Oh 1 quHmportef she answered, echoing his 
words somewhat bitterly ; and then he opened 
the gate for her, and not a word more was said 
till they joined Ella. 

As soon as she could get away, Kitty stole 
into a quiet garden-nook, and thought over the 
events of the last hour. At first there was a 
smile on her lips and an elation in her whole 
aspect; but, by-and-by, the smile faded, and her 
look became first subdued, and by little and 
little almost stern. 

She felt very angry with the Baron, and did 
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not seek to excuse herself for the feeling. He 
had imdoubtedly done what was upright, and 
dignified, and manly ; but his way of doing it 
affronted her. It was the man's way of doing 
a thing, she said to herself — cold, straightfor- 
ward, unflinching. The woman's way seemed 
best to her, just a little shilly-shallying, a little 
sentimental, a little kind. Had the tables been 
turned, and the verdict of farewell come from 
her own lips instead of his, how differently it 
would have been worded 1 When she was 
forced to tell painful truths to Dr. Norman 
and Perry, had she not sweetened them with 
tenderness, as children's physic is sweetened 
with sugar ? The Baron administered his 
physic without oaring how it tasted to her pal- 
ate, and she owned that it was very bitter. 
Truth to tell, our poor Kitty saw such a future 
of common-places stretching before her, that 
she would fain have enjoyed a little romance 
ere it should have become forbidden fruit for 
ever. 

And her vanity was somewhat hurt. Hav- 
ing said thus much, it surely behoved the 
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Baron to say a little more. If he could not be 
her lover, and dared not be her friend, he should 
at least have taken the trouble to find out in 
which light he was most acceptable. His con- 
duct augured — at least to a inind Uke Kitty's, 
always too ready to gloss over the unpleasant 
side of things with plausibilities — ^hardness as 
well as coldness. Did he think that she cared 
for him, or did he not ? In the &dt place, it 
was his duty to be kind ; in the second, to have 
kept his counsel. As it was, he had spoken out, 
relieving his own mind, but undoubtedly dis- 
tnrbmg the peace of her own. 

She {grew very angry as she pondered over the 
matter. It would have been such a triumph to 
let Sir George jfind the Baron at her feet on his 
return I Of course, she should have behaved 
in a firm and proper manner, cleaving to the 
old love, and not putting off with the new; for 
Miss Kitty always persuaded herself that she 
had done the right thing in the past, and would 
do the right thing in the future ; but such a 
lesson must have been most salutary to her too 
coiifident and easy lover. Sir George knew right 
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well how dearly she loved and prized his title ; 
had not the Baron a title, and decorations of 
half the Courts of Europe besides ? 

But he had gone, and she determined to drive 
the mortification of his going from her mind, and 
give it up to realities only. 

They were not all pleasant. 

She knew well enough that she could shield 
herself fi'oih Ella's anger ; but she felt sure that 
Ella would be vexed at the onset. What daugh- 
ter ever approved of her father's marriage? 
What only daughter ever willingly made way 
for a step-mother ? True, Kitty was determined 
to be all humility where her rights, as mistress 
of Sir George's house, were concerned. True, 
she was firmly resolved to go on as she had be- 
gun, sacrificing everything to Ella's slightest 
wish. But perhaps Ella would object to accept 
such sacrifices under their new relationship. 
Ella was the most unselfish being Kitty had ever 
known ; yet she doubted the issue of the forth- 
coming ordeal. * 

If Ella welcomed the change that would fix 
her Mend irrevocably by her side, all woidd be 
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well. The we'dding clothes need not occupy 
much time ; the wedding could as easily take 
place at Malaga as anywhere else ; she might 
become Lady Bartelotte in a few months — ^why 
not in a few weeks ! 

That thought acted as a salve to her wounded 
spirit. Whatever happened, she was to be Lady 
Bartelotte, and when that happy consummation 
arrived, she should taste of peace, arid rest and 
the contentment that knows no ambition. There 
would no longer be any need for her to scheme, 
and ponder, and weave in loneliness the webs 
of Fate. 

At least, so she assured herself, and putting 
on a blithe aspect, went straight to Ella, first to 
tell her of the Baron's strange confession, and 
next of her father's offer of marriage. Surely a 
stranger errand than the last had never been 
entrusted to any woman I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW KITTY PLEADED FOR HER LOVER. 

"I^LLA heard the first story oomplacently 
•" enough. She was angry with the Baron 
for having ruffled her Mend's feelings, and quite 
agreed with Kitty that in love-making, half 
measures were inadmissible ; and that a man 
who was not permitted by circumstances to make 
a proposal of marriage, was certainly not per- 
mitted by etiquette to make a declaration of 
love. But she could not conceal a certain 
amoimt of self-congratulation that all imminent 
danger of losing her darling was over. 

" I do wish you to marry one day," she said, 
apologetically, "I am not selfish enough to 
hope for a moment that of all your lovers none 
shall win you and make you happy. But there 
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is time enough yet, and we are very happy as 
we are." 

" Very happy," Batty said, and sighed. 

Ella looked up anxiously. 

'* What else has happened ?" she asked, laying 
one little hand on her friend's arm. 

" Oh, Ella 1 you would never guess." 

"You are not unhappy? You did not love 
that man, dearest ?" Ella cried, brimftd of affec- 
tionate concern. 

Kitty shook her head. 

" You have not made up your mind that you 
care for Mr. Perugino, after all — — " 

"No-^h,no!" 

" The traitorous Tyrrell has not. made you an 
offer ? " said Ella, blushing as she spoke, for 
she and Mr. Tyurell had eveir been the best of 
friends. 

Again Kitty shook her head; and at last, 
being urgently pressed by her friend to confide 
her secret, she said, with almost a childish ex- 
pression of dismay : 

" Sir George wants me to marry him — if you 
don't mind." 
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This piece of information at first affected Ella 
in a wholly unexpected way. We have heard 
of earthquakes and other sudden convulsions of 
nature, or shocks of any kind acting magnetic- 
ally upon chronic diseases, whether mental or 
physical ; and such was the effect of Kitty's dis- 
closure upon Ella. 

She forgot that since her last severe attack of 
illness at Arcachon she had never risen from her 
couch unassisted ; she forgot that even moderate 
laughter was almost sure to bring on a fit of 
coughing; she forgot everything in comic amaze- 
. ment, jumping from her seat, walking up and 
down the room,laughing the loud enjoying laugh 
of a robust person. 

" Oh, that is delicious !" she cried ; and when 
her first ebullition of amusement was over, she 
sat down by Kitty's side and begged to be told 
all about it. 

" But you will be so tired. Do let me make 
you comfortable on the sofa," Kitty urged. 
Ella, however, persisted in remaining where she 
was. 

" I am too impatient," she said, " and I do be- 
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lievethat papa's proposals to you have cured all 
my aches and pains for months to come. But we 
must soon put these romantic ideas out of his 
head, my dear.'' 

Kitty looked a little shocked at Ella's levity. 

" It is no laughing matter, I assure you," she 
said, with great seriousness. ^' I suppose it is 
difficult for you to look upon Sir George in the 
-aame light as other people do. But he is no 
older than Dr. Norman, and you saw no absurd- 
ity in Dr. Norman's attachment for me." 

"Thatis quite an another thing," Ella answered 
gravely comic. "Dr. Norman is not my father." 

** But the circumstances were in a measure 
similar. Dr. Norman's eldest son was as old as 
you are," Batty continued, " and people fall in 
love irrespective of circumstances." 

" You have not fallen in love with papa, have 
you I" Ella asked, with another outburst of 
genuine laughter. " My dear, I adore you, but 
I couldn't endure a stepmother — I couldn't, in- 
deed." 

** Do be serious for five minutes," Batty said, 
still as grave as a judge. 
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" I can't be serious where papa's lovo-affiiirs 
are concerned. How can I ?" asked Ella. " He 
is quite unlike other people, and Iknow him so 
well, — dear, good, fidgety papa ! What glamour 
have you cast over his eyes to work this- mis- 
chief?" 

" Oh, Ella ! as if I ev-er dreamed that such a 
thing waa going to happen." 

" Dear Kitty, I only spoke in jest. It is: so 
much better that we treat the matter as a joke. 
It is, indeed." 

" Sir George would never forgive me if I so 
treated it," Kitty answered. 

Seeing that there was no prospect of coming 
to any conclusion whilst she persisted in her 
sportive mood, Ella returned to her sofa, and 
declared herself penitent, and willing to be good 
and tractable for the term of Kitty's good plea- 
sure. 

" Nothing could have happened so embarrass- 
ing," Batty began, "and you will readily bdieve 
me when I say, so unexpected. You have seen 
all along how frank and friendly has been the 
intercourse between Sir George and myself, 
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and how little I dreamed that it would ever 
change. But the mischief is done pafit cure '' 

"We won't say so," Ella interposed cheer- 
fully. " Papa loves me too dearly, and has too 
much friendship for yom'self, to be incapable of 
making a sacrifice for us. He must see things 
ia the proper light ere very long.'' 

Kitty shook her head. 

" Indeed, Ella dear, I speak without exagger- 
ation when I say that the mischief is done past 
cure." Then she added with emphasis : " I am 
sure that Sir George's- liking for me is no pass- 
ing &acy. I am sure that I shall not be able 
to stay under your roo:^ unless as Sir George's 
wife. Would that, for your sake, this were not 
the truth." 

" Oh ! Kitty, it cannot, cannot be the truth I I 
wfll not, I dare not believe^ it. We are both 
in; a nightmare^, from which we shall wake 
soon." 

Again Kitty shook her head^ and this time 
there was evenmore of stately sadness andresolu- 
tion in the gesture than before. Caoi^ mind like 
Kitty's be swayed by the paltry conaideratiQn of 
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rank? Would she sacrifice her freedom, her 
youth, her beauty, for the scant privileges of 
being Sir George Bartelotte's wife I Would she 
consent to give up so much in return for so 
little ? These were the thoughts that flashed 
across Ella's mind. 

" Putting myself wholly out of the question, 
would you marry papa ?" she asked at length, 
turning suddenly cold and pale. 

« My darling, it is impoBsible to put you out 
of the question. If I marry Sir George, I en- 
sure myself the happiness of spending my life 
with you. If I do not marry him — ^into such 
straits has this madness of his brought us — I 
could not with comfort, with dignity, nay, with 
decorum, remain in his house." 

And then she crossed over, and, kneeling 
by Ella's side, kissed her pale cheeks and her 
cold lips. For a time, Ella lay wholly silent, 
sighing gently, and making no sort of response 
to Kitty's caresses and tender words. 

By-and-by, she asked : 

" Did papa know that I was to be told this 
miserable secret during his absence ?" 
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" Sir George had no courage to tell you him- 
sel^ and deputed me to do it," Kitty said, 
bloflhing a Kttl^-as was surely natural-for 
her lover. 

"You could not marry papa?" Ella cried, 
more impetuously than ever. "It would not 
be good ; it would not be right. A woman 
should love her husband, at least a little." 

" It was my dream, once, to marry a husband 
whom I should love a great deal ; but I suppose 
all women have those dreams when they are 
very young," Kitty made answer, sadly: "How 
seldom do they come true !" 

" To me it seems," Ella said, " that nothing 
could be more calculated to make you wretched. 
You know as well as I do what papa's failings 
are. Could you bear to be tied to him, to be de- 
pendent on him, all your life?" 

"One cannot have a perfect life, Ella. I 
would make any sacrifice to have you with me 
always." 

" What if you should find the sacrifice greater 

-than you could bear? K papa should grow 

hateful to you? Ohl Kitty, next to him, 
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you are the dearest thing I have in the world, 
and I would rather die than lose you so/' 

And saying this, Ella cried bitterly, and 
would not be consoled, though Kitty said a 
himdred loving things^ made a hundred loving 
protestations. Was not Ella her dairling, her 
more than friend, as her very sister? Were 
they not unhappy when apart, contented. i£ to- 
gether? Would not she, Kitty, find any sacri- 
fice light that knit them with a closer tie? 
Then, finding her passionate pleadings of no 
use, she reasoned calmly :. 

"I^" she said, ''my vanity is touched. at the 
prospect of marrying a man of title and fortune, 
do you not see that it is just my affection for 
you prevents such a marriage from, being 
worldly, mercenary — call it what you will ? I 
am sure you do not dream, for a moment,, that 
I would marry Sisr Georgevif I did not respect 
and like him sincerely, and if 1 did not love you 
beyond all my friends." 

"Oh 1 no," Ella said, still crying. 

** You must know/ from my past history," 
Kiiity went on, "that I am the last person in 
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all the world to take upon myself duties that I 
could not fulfil. Why did I refuse poor Perry 
— ^Mr. Neeve ? Why did I reftise Dr. Norman t 
Why did I forsake Myra? Simply because 
they wanted more of me than I could give." 

'" And they were all more fitted to make you 
happy than papa ! Oh 1 Batty, I am his daugh- 
t^, and, though I love him as a daughter should, 
I warn you solemnly against this marriage. You 
will not be able to bear the burden you are lay- 
ing upon your own shoulders." 

" For your sake I shall," Kitly said softly. 

"My darling!" Ella continued* in the same 
passionate strain — "my darling I let this un- 
happy bTifliness divide vlb now rather than put 
faittemess in our hearts by-and-by. Oh ! think 
of what it would be if we ever grew to hate 
each other 1" and again Ella sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

Kitty pressed her hand, but said never a 
word. 

"I know that you would try to make us both 
happy, and that you would never think of y our- 
seli^ or let us see what you suffered. But could 
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I help seeing it — ^I who love you so entirely? 
And though you would be the victim, I could not 
help or comfort you. How could I side with you 
against my father ? " 

" I think there would be no victim in the case 
at all," Kitty said, smiling. "I should have 
you to love me, and I am sure Sir George 
would always be kind and good ; moreover, you 
would remain the real mistress of your father's 
house — ^I never dreamed of usurping your 
place ^" 

"Ohl Kitty, it is not that I am troubled 
about," Ella cried, with almost a moan of pain. 

Kitty bent over her, caressing, tearful, bright. 

" Let us not talk any more now, dear Ella. 
It will all come right in time. Sir George may 
overcome his fancy, or you may overcome yotir 
fears. But we will not break our hearts in ad- 
vance." 

And then she persuaded Ella to drive 
with her, to pay visits, to do a hundred and 
one pleasant and amusing things. As good 
fortune would have it, Mr. Tyrrell brought up 
a friend of his that very evening — an artist. 
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laden with a portfolio ; and what with sketches, 
music, and talk, Ella's spirits somewhat re- , 
vived. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LULL AFTER THE STORM. 

A FTER the storm came a lull. 
-^■^ Seeing Ella so implacably mihappy, Kitty 
could not do otherwise than let the question 
of a marriage between herself and Sir George 
rest for the present. She had tried argument, 
she had tried entreaty, she had tried coaxing — 
all failed ; and Kitty, who combined the wisdom 
of the serpent with the gentleness of the dove, 
saw that it was not only kind, but expedient, to 
wait and bide her time. 

Meantime, Sir George, having heard from 
Batty how matters stood at home, waited a 
little longer at Gibraltar, and wrote to Ella, 
proposing a yacht voyage for her and Kitty. 
His host was about to take his family to Tan- 
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giers, Algiers, Constantine, and other interest- 
ing places on the African coast, and invited Sir 
George to join them. Why should not the in- 
vitation be accepted t It was always cheap to 
accept invitations, and generally pleasant. A 
yacht voyage had been recommended to Ella. 
A yacht voyage would bridge over the time 
that should intervene before their arrival in 
England* A yacht voyage would be sure to 
please Batty, because everything pleased her. 

Ella was to write word by return of post 
whether she consented to the proposal or no ; 
and in the former case, they must be ready for 
starting at a day's notice. 

"What would you like best to dot" asked 
Ella to Kitty, after reading aloud her father's 
proposal. 

" I think we had better go," Kitty said, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, " It will be amus- 
ing, and we all want amusement," adding, 
with a sigh, " We can never find Malaga such a 
happy place again." 

"True," Ella answered. "I will write to 
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papa by the next post, and say that we are 
ready." 

" And I will pay our bills, and get our clothes 
packed," Kitty said, briskly. "I think that 
this yacht voyage is a veritable piece of good 
fortune, dear Ella, and that the soft winds of 
the Mediterranean will blow all our troubles 
away." 

She said this sportively, and, stooping, kissed 
her friend on the brow. But Ella did not re- 
spond to the mood. 

" Heaven grant that you may prove a true 
prophet, dear !" she said, and that was all. 

Kitty talked of the new places they were to 
see, of the benefit Ella was sure to derive from 
the trip, of their return to England afterwards, 
of Akenholme Park, and the improvements Ella 
was to effect there ; of everything, indeed, that 
was pleasant under the sun. 

"I know exactly how your room is to be 
fitted up at Akenholme," she said. " The walls 
shall be painted by hand — roses on a delicate 
grey ground picked out with gold, rose-colour- 
ed curtains, grey and rose carpet ; your little 
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wateivcolotir sketches, Mr. TyTreU's gifts, framed 
and hung on silver rods ; and a white and gold 
flower-stand in each window." 

** I shall not have money enough for such ele- 
gances as those," Ella said, drearily ; " and if 
you are not there, I dare say we shall have 
things much as they are." 

" But I sHall be there," Kitty said ; adding, 
" for a time, at least. I must see your English 
home, even if I go away, never to cross the 
threshold again." 

" Do not let us talk of those things," Ella 
asked, half crying ; " I cannot bear it." 

And she gathered her friend to her heart and 
sobbed like a child. 

This was the only cloud that was permitted 
to pass over their horizon from the time of 
Kitty's disclosure to that of departure. Ella 
persistently reftised alike consolation and confi- 
dence, and Kitty could not constrain her to 
either. It was a painful, embarrassed, dreary 
time to both, all the more that each felt she could 
have ended it had she willed* 

Had Kitty said : 
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"Do you go for this little trip and let me 
stay behind to be fetched by-and-by, when Sir 
George has overcome his fancy," all would have 
been well. 

Had Ella said : 

"Let it be as papa and you defiire; I will 
make up my mind to be happy," all would have 
been well too. 

Kitty, whose life for the last year or two had 
been made of infinitesimal sacrifices, hesitated — 
nay, recoiled — firom making a great sacrifice 
when called upon to do so. She knew, well 
enough, that Sir George's affection for Ella and 
his satisfaction in her happiness would have 
healed his wound in time ; but she did not wish 
it to heal, and she would not move a finger on 
Ella's behalf. The conviction made her feel a 
little self-reproach. 

Ella, on the other side, though possessing the 
most unselfish nature in the world, could not 
help being selfish now. It was just the one 
crisis of life that baffled alike her instincts and 
her convictions. If she let Kitty make herself 
happy — or rather, miserable — ^after her own 
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feehion, on whom wonld the retribution fall 
heaviest t If she, with apparent amiability and 
self-immolation, helped on the marriage which 
was so hateful to her, could she maintain the 
amiabiKty ? — could she act up to the self-immo- 
lation to the end f 

She felt that she could not. She felt that, 
much as she loved Kitty, she should feel different- 
ly towards her, and that without any volition 
of her own, from the moment she became her 
father's wife. Kitty, she knew well enough, 
would never let her suffer vexations. Whilst 
measuring to the full her friend's capability of 
endurance, Ella shrank from putting it to such 
a test. 

Far more than she doubted Kitty's powers of 
self-sacrifice, did she dread the limits of her own. 
Could she submit to become second in her 
father's house f Could Kitty's affection bear to 
be translated into such a relationship ? Could 
either of the family trio proposed by Kitty, be 
happy without practising deception towards the 
others t 

Ella was of too noble a nature to doubt the 
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integrity of her friend's purpose. That Kitty's 
better judgment was for once wholly at fault — 
that her fiincy had been captivated by the pros- 
pect of such an alliance — ^that just a little vanity 
leavened the abundance of affection for herself 
— actuated her in this persistence, Ella readily 
admitted. More she would not admit. 

Kitty might be ambitious; she might have 
a touch of worldliness in her disposition ; she 
might unfairly appraise the little she would gain 
by this marriage and the all she would lose ; 
but she was loyal, and would be loyal to the 
end. 

Poor Ella prepared for the yacht voyage with 
a heavy heart ; though after the first embarrass- 
ment of meeting Sir George was over, matters 
mended a little. Sir George welcomed her 
with more than ordinary tenderness, and Ella 
felt quite touched by his contrite, self-condemn- 
ing look. Only half a dozen words passed be- 
tween them on the one subject lying next their 
hearts. 

" Kitty has told you what passed between us 
before I left," he said, very humbly. 
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" Yes," she answered, controlling her agita- 
tion by a great effort ; " and we agreed that it 
wonld be better to let things rest as they are 
for a time." 

** Of conrse, of course," he said, kissing her. 
"Whatever we do, we won't make yon un- 
happy, darling." 

Then matters mended a little ; and the cheer- 
ful adieux were made to friends ashore, and the 
pretty yacht " curtsied to the land," as a poet 
has said, and away they glided over the bright 
blue Mediterranean in search of sunshine. Mr. 
Tyrrell had contrived to be one of the invited, 
and his company added to the hundred and one 
distractions of Ella's new hfe. She had never 
made this sort of sea-trip before. Everything 
interested her, from the simplest facts of nauti- 
cal science to the waife and strays of natural 
history she picked up by the way. All on board 
felt naturally interested in one so young, so 
winning, and so submissive under the burden of 
constant ill-health and deprivation ; so Ella was 
too much petted, and too well amused, to feel 
her trouble ever present with her. 
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Kitty behaved with the utmost discretion and 
tenderness. No one would have imagined for a 
moment that anything beyond the merest friend- 
ly feeling existed between herself and Sir 
George ; and yet, in the short t^te-k-tSte that 
occurred now and then, she consoled, pacified, 
reassured him. Sir George knew well enough 
the state of Ella's feelings, but throughout this, 
to him, too protracted interregnum, he never 
doubted that the issue of events would be con- 
trary to his wishes. 

If Kitty reassured Sir George, she equally 
reassured Ella ; not by saying. This marriage 
shall for your sake be given up — ^but by a tacit 
acquiescence in delay. Ella was not to be made 
unhappy ; Ella was not to become the victim ; 
Ella was to settle the fateftil question for them 
all by-and-by. 

So great, almost passionate, was Kitty's ten- 
derness to her friend in those days, that Ella 
felt as if the sacrifice required of her was one 
she ought to make. Who loved her in all the 
world as Kitty had done ? Who cared for her 
so well ? Ella reproached herself every day. 
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Thus, by a Kttle wary temporising, and a good 
deal of reticence and sweet temper on Kitty's 
side, two months passed in at least outward 
tranqnilUty, and in something very nearly like 
inward peace. Kitty dreamed on ; Ella never 
ceased to dread; Sir George hugged his pet 
ambition none the less ; but all said to their 
secret hearts — ^It will be well; and went on 
hoping against hope. 

And the pretty little Undine glided from port 
to port, and many cheerful adventures and beau- 
tiful sights they saw as they sailed along in 
that sweet, southern spring-tide, and none more 
beautifril than that of Algiers, the city of marble 
palaces flashing across the purple seas. But 
there was fever in the place, and thus it hap- 
pened that when poor Perry came hither, burn- 
ing with the desire of seeing Kitty once more, 
he found her gone, without a trace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DR. NORMAN SEEKS CONSOLATION. . 

lliTHILST Kitty waa guiding her Kttle '.craft 
' ' so warily across the seas of life, whilst 
Perry was rushing madly hither and thither in 
search of distraction, whilst Myra was forgetting 
"the bitterness of friendship" in the amuse- 
ments of a wedding trip to Paris, whilst Laura's 
little heart was pining away for news of Perry, 
what was Dr. Norman doing? Dr. Norman 
confessed to himself that disappointment and 
misfortune had roused him at last from a state 
of culpable self-indulgence, and that, so far, 
they were both good. He did not cease to 
grieve passionately for the loss of Kitty, and, 
above all, for the loss of faith in her ; he did not 
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cease to regret the wreck of his worldly pros- 
perity; but these troubles, having quickened 
his fitculties and stirred up his moral convio- 
tions, were wholesome. He reviewed the last 
few years of his life with pain and shame. 
During that sad and solitary period, what effort 
had he made on behalf of his children and 
of society, of the world? A supreme grief had 
fidlen upon him, in the flower of his age, to 
Tidiich he had succumbed without a struggle. 
EHill of manly contrition and self-reproach, he 
now set to work to build up his broken for- 
tunes, and make of his Ufe something nobler, 
better, more firuitftd than it once promised 
to be. 

A particular series of scientific investigations 
had desultorily occupied his time for many 
years ; and lately, by dint of happy induction 
and indefatigable research, he had arrived at 
what was certainly a valuable hypothesis, and 
promised to develop into a discovery for all 
time. 

With the inexhaustible patience of the love 
of truth, he now went on his way, if not as con- 
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fident as Columbus, at least as hopefiil. Hav- 
ing methodically arranged the result of his ex- 
periments in a set of papers, he laid them before 
the most eminent men of science he knew, and 
received ample encouragement, both to continue 
his researches, and to popularize those that were 
sufficiently advanced. 

So, to Prissy's intense delight, Dr. Norman, 
who was already a fellow of several of the 
learned societies, promised to deliver a series of 
lectures at the Royal Institution. Of course. 
Prissy was much too young to have any idea of 
the real nature of her father's studies and specu- 
lations ; but she was quite old enough to under- 
stand the meaning of fame, and to be ambitious 
on his behalf. The little maiden jumped at con- 
clusions quickly. At the luncheon-table she 
heard Dr. Norman's friends drop such phrases 
as these : 

" They will be making you fellow of half the 
scientific societies of Europe, after this, Nor- 
man 1" 

Or— 

"It is really incumbent upon you to make 
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known snch valuable specnlationB to the world." 

Or— 

" I always said you would get tired of hiding 
your head under a bushel." 

And she stored them up in her mind, and 
dreamed that her papa was a second Sir Isaac 
Newton, who, from the falling of the apple, dis- 
covered the centre of gravity; and that the next 
thing to happen was his summons to the Court 
of the Sovereign, and all sorts of consequent 
honours and emoluments. 

She cut out, from scientific and other jour- 
nals, every scrap of paper bearing her father's 
name, and pasted them in an album, which ever 
after took the place of her once-beloved dolls. 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Laura," she would say. " You don't care a bit 
what papa does, any more than if he were the 
missionary at Timbuctoo, who was eaten up, and 
his hat and hymn-book too." 

" Oh I Prissy, how can you say such unkind 
things ?" gentle Laura made answer, her eyes 
filling. 

"But it's the truth. Isn't it the truth?" 
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Prissy would nrge ; and Laura felt she could 
not honestly say no. She loved her father, but 
her whole heart and soul were with Perry, Mrs. 
Comford, Vittoria, and those other dear enthu- 
siastic friends who had made her Kfe so passing 
sweet for a little space. 

This new atmosphere of thoughtfiil activity 
and realism as little suited Laura's dreamy 
nature as the brisk air of mountain tops 
suited some poor poitrinaire. She would 
fain have interested herself, as Prissy did, 
in making experiments with vinegar and a 
lump of chalk, or in collecting and classifying 
fossils, or in finding out the component parts of 
a carrot at the South Kensington Museum ; she 
would fain have understood, when a kindly 
Norwegian professor gave her and Prissy a 
little lecture about the lake-dwellers of Switzer- 
land ; and have showed some interest in the 
numerous topics so vigorously discussed at 
her father's dinner-table; but she could not 
force herself to do so. For her the dry bones 
would never live, and it made her very unhappy 
to spend her days thus unsympathised with and 
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unBTinpathisiiig. The worst of it was, that she 
felt separated for ever from that seductive life 
of freedom, art, and friendship. As much stern- 
ness as it was in Dr. Norman's nature to show 
to any child of his, he had showed towards 
Laura when she so obstinately opposed his 
wishes in Paris. From that time to this the 
name of Mrs. Cornford was avoided on both 
sides ; and it seemed to be a tacit understand- 
ing that all intercourse with Paradise Place was 
over. Dr. Norman did not say — " Stay away." 
Laura did not ask — " May I go ?" But weeks 
and months wore on, and she lacked courage 
to moot the question. 

All concerning them had become mysterious 
to her. Whether Mrs. Cornford was indeed 
home again ; whether Perry had ever returned 
from his wanderings ; whether she was remem- 
bered by him or purposely banished from recol- 
lection, she could not guess. Not a sign came 
from the old familiar circle of which she had 
once been a cherished member ; and she shivered 
like the outcast who beholds some happy hearth 
from the desolation of the streets. 
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Perhaps most men in such a case would have 
been less blind than Dr. Norman regarding his 
little daughter, and would have seen that she 
was unhappy. But where sympathy does not 
exist between them, who so slow to comprehend 
each other as those of the same blood, who eat 
at the same board from day to day? Dr. Nor- 
man could not see what right Laura had to be 
unhappy, and certainly did all in his power to 
make her life bright and good ; he did not un- 
derstand his child ; that was all. Had a transient 
cloud passed over Priss/s little soul, no mental 
vision would have been quicker to perceive it 
than her father's. And yet neither Dr. Norman 
nor Prissy, nor Laura herself, were to blame for 
her isolation. These things of daily life that 
look so simple, are often sad and complicated be- 
yond human understanding. 

Laura and Prissy, on half-holidays, accom- 
panied by the boys, used to take long walks in 
the parks and Kensington Gardens ; but they 
never encountered any one from Paradise Place. 
The fancied resemblace of some passer-by to 
Perry would make Laura's cheek flush and heart 
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beat quickly often, but the real Perry she never 
encountered. 

One day it chanced that Laura and her little 
sister -were walking along tlie High Street, 
when they heard a noisy scampering behind 
them, and a vociferated cry of — 

" Hollo, Laura I it's only us 1" 

And forthwith Minnie and the little tag-rag 
and bob-tail set, rushed upon lier, kissing her," 
clutching her by the arms, demonstrating their 
joy in a dozen unconventional ways. 

« What larks 1 " cried Miss Binnie. '* Don't 
you wish we were in Paris, though, Laura ? I 
do. We've no one to take us to play now." 

"Aunty's so gnimpy," broke in Mimi, "we 
daren't say our souls are our own." 

" But we're out on the rampage to-day, and 
we've been shooting for prizes at an oyster 
shop. Such a jolly little target, and an oyster 
for every hit within the blue line," added 
Tommie, and smacked his lips with great gusto. 
"Have you got sixpence, and will you com© 
with us and have a try ?" 

" Oh, no, we can't stay," Laura answered, 
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anxious to get away, and yet dying for a word 
about Perry. " Is Mrs. Cornford well ?" 

" She's as cross as two sticks — oh, my I 
Binnie, there goes the policeman who scolded 
us for jumping over the rails. Yes, you may 
look at us if you like, old Crusty 1" and Miss 
Tommie returned the calm inspection of her 
Majesty's guardian of the peace with a rude 
gesture held in great favour by little street 
boys. 

" I am afraid we must go," Laura said, grow- 
ing more and more frightened at Prissy's con- 
stemation and comments to come. " Give my 
love to Mrs. Cornford, please." 

" It's no use," Mimi said ; " Aunty's too cross 
and glum to care about anybody's love. I'll say 
I've seen you." 

" Is anything the matter I" asked Laura. 

" Yes, a great deal is the matter," Mimi an- 
swered ; " Papa Peter is paralyzed, and Aunty 
has to take care of him." 

" And Aunty's last picture didn't sell, though 
it was such a beauty," added Binnie. 
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" And we had an execution in the house — ^we 
had I" said Tommie. 

" And Peny has never come home, and we 
don't know what's become of him any more than 
the fishes at the bottom of the sea," Mimi put 
in ; adding, by way of a climax, " that's what 
puts Aunty out." 

Laura's heart was beating fast, but she en- 
countered Prissy's criticising eyes, and for the 
life of her dared not stay to hear any more. 

** Good-bye, good-bye,"8he said, giving a hand 
to each. " Tell Mrs. Comford I will write to 
her. We must go now." 

" Let us go a little way with you. Fll walk 
with her," proposed Binnie, seizing Prissy by the 
hand, as unconscious of being obnoxious, as any 
little pariah of a dog which takes friendly notice 
of a fine lady's pet. 

But Laura made some incoherent excuse, and 
hurried away. Prissy burst out into exclama- 
tions of surprise ere they were fairly off. Before 
they were out of earshot, however, a shrill cry 
reached them from the distance, and lookiag 
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round, they beheld Miss Binnie performing pan- 
tomimic gestures on the pavement. 

"Do come and see us one day," she cried, 
pitching her voice to its highest key. " There's 
little bricks." 

And Tommie echoed in the same tone — " lAttU 
bricks /" 

This scene, as may well be imagined, afford- 
ed no small amusement to the passers-by ; but 
poor Laura turned scarlet with mortification, 
and Prissy was horrified beyond measui'e. 
Prissy was as practical a little person as could 
well be, knowing exactly what was the conven- 
tional worth of good clothes and good manners ; 
and to be accosted in the public streets by such 
a vagabond crew seemed terrible to her. 

" Oh, Laura I" she said, " how can you like 
such rude girls ? — and they had got on black 
stockings too, fiill of holes ! " 

" They didn't mean any harm," Laura said ; 
"and as to their clothes and manners, we 
needn't glorify ourselves because we are not 
like them ; I daresay they are just as good as 
we are." 
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And, as usual, Laura's Paradise, in other 
words, Mrs. Comford and her people, proved a 
bone of contention between the sisters, and Dr. 
Norman had to settle the dispute. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

POLLY CORNFORD PREACHES A SERMON. 

T AURA'S recital of Mrs. Comford's troubles 
•" touched Dr. Norman's kind heart. Though 
he was too deeply engrossed in his work to 
think much of anjrfching else, he formed one or 
two hasty plans on her behalf. The first was, 
that he would ask her to take his little daugh- 
ter's portraits. But there were two arguments 
against such an arrangement. He could not 
afford the portraits, and he did not wish Laura's 
acquaintance with Mrs. Cornford to be renewed. 
The second was, that he should call upon her 
and offer such pecuniary services as lay in his 
power ; but firom this proceeding he recoiled, on 
further reflection. At last, it occurred to him 
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that Laura and Prissy had begged him on many 
occasions to let them buy a little mirror for their 
bandbox of a drawing-room ; why should not 
one of poor Mrs. Comford's pictures do as well? 
Accordingly, he called Laura into his room one 
day and made the proposal. Laura was en- 
chanted. Dr. Norman gave her the money 
forthwith, and she set off in the direction of 
Fulham, happy as some escaped bird flying 
back to its native woods. 

She knew that she should not see Perry, that 
the sound of his name was as forbidden fruit to 
ber ; but to breathe the air of his old home, to 
see not one but a hundred things belonging to 
him, to be brought into never so slight a con- 
tact with the people who loved him, and the 
places that knew him— this, if anything, seemed 
happiness to her. She forgot the dreary dis- 
enchantment she had experienced in Paris, and 
all the roystering discomfort of the little manage 
in the Rue de Tr6vise, in her great delight. The 
chirping of the sparrows, and what signs she 
read of the spring-tide as she walked along — ^if, 
indeed, there are signs of spring-tide in London — 
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filled her heart with exhilaration. The world 
was a happy place, and she was a happy thing 
on it once more. 

At Mrs. Comford's house she did not meet 
with a gracious reception. 

" Missus," the little maid-of-all-work answered, 
" was very cross, and couldn't see company." 

" And the young ladies ?" asked Laura. 

"What young ladies?" repeated the maid-of- 
all-work. " Oh 1 I suppose you mean Tommie 
and the rest of 'em? Well, they're at the 
dyer's, and have been there for a week," speak- 
ing of Mrs. Comford's nieces as if they were 
clothes gone to be dyed. 

" But I am sure Mrs. Comford will see me if 
you tell her my name," Laura said. " I have 
come on business, and must see her." 

Thereupon a door was opened from above, 
and Mrs. Comford's voice was heard asking of 
Mary Hann, as the maid-of-all-work was called, 
" What was the row ? " 

" Do let me come up just for a minute, dear 
Mrs. Comford," Laura said, entreatingly ; "I 
have really something to say," 
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" Up with yon, then ; yon're like a bad shil- 
ling, Lanra, always coming back ; bnt even a 
bad shiUing that sticks to you is welcome in 
this inconstant world," she said, and gave Lanra 
a hearty kiss as they met on the little landing- 
place. 

"Why, how pretty you've grown I" Mrs. 
Comford added, holding the young girl out at 
arm's length. "Eyes as blue as aquamarine, 
cheeks as pink as pea-blossoms, dainty little 
chiD fit for Titian to paint I My I give me an- 
other kiss I * A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever,' though you haven't a sixpence of your 
own to keep the devil out of your pocket." 

"Oh I Mrs. Comford," Laura said, holding 
her hand still, " I am so sorry ^" 

" ' Don't be sorry for my skin, but take care 
of your own,' says the eel who is caught to the 
eel in the mud. An ass gets beaten because he 
behaves like an ass, and not because of his long 
ears ; and if I get into scrapes, who's to blame 
but myself t But come into my studio. I'm at 
work with a — ^model." 

Laura followed her friend into the studio — 
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how well she remembered meeting PeiTy there 
for the first time ! — and naturally walked up to 
the easel. A very commonplace-looking man, 
with an unpleasant face, sat attitudinising at 
one end of the room ; but Mrs. Comford begged 
him to go and smoke his pipe, and otherwise 
amuse himself for the present. 

** What a very ugly model I" Laura said ; 
•*but I see what your pictiu*e is — The Young 
Prince in Hie Tower^ and for the gaoler he does 
very well." 

" Oh I the picture is a mere pot-boiler," Mrs. 
Oomford said, with an odd mixture of embar- 
rassment and amusement, " and the man is not 
a regular model. He — ^he is staying in the 
house, and sat to oblige me, that's all." 

Laura was far too simple to divine Mrs. Corn- 
ford's meaning. 

" He is not handsome, certainly," she said. 

"Ugly trades make ugly tradesmen," Mrs. 
Cornford blurted out ; " and gaolers are not 
handsome, either in pictures or real life. But 
what is it that you had to say to me ?" 

Laura told her errand with some hesitation. 
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Papa had given Prissy and herself the money 
wherewithal to buy a mirror for their tiny 
drawing-room, and they would so much rather 
have a little picture of Mrs. Cornford's. 

"Any little picture," she added, in childish 
phrase, bringing out her two ten-pound notes. 

Mrs. Cornford's conduct was thereupon ex- 
traordinary. Without saying one word, she 
took the two ten-poimd notes in her hand, and 
holding them over her head, performed an ex- 
hilarated pas seul in the middle of the room ; 
then she went downstairs. Laura heard a hur- 
ried confabulation with the so-called model, the 
street-door slammed, and Mrs. Comford return- 
ed, empty-handed and brisk. 

" IVe got rid of him 1" she said, dropping into 
a chair. " We part the best of friends, but may 
we never meet again, says I to my gentleman." 

" Has he been making himself disagreeable ?" 
asked little Laura, as much in the dark as ever. 

Mrs. Comford burst into a hearty laugh. 

" You dear little simpleton ! Don't you know 
that the best Christians make themselves disa- 
greeable when you owe them money? And though 
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I didn't owe him money, he came to look after 
money I owed other people. But having got 
rid of the — the model, we'll choose the picture." 

"Give us something you can't sell," Laura 
said; "we shall be delighted to possess any 
picture of yours." 

" Fiddle-de-dee 1" Mrs. Cornford answered, 
impatiently. "Do you take me for a thief? 
When fools don't get their money's worth, what 
knaves the wise must be ! And though you 
spoke like a little idiot just now, as good a 
twenty-poimds' worth of brains as you would 
get elsewhere you shall have out of my studio." 

" How nice to possess so many beautiful pic-* 
tures of one's own I" Laura said, innocently, as 
canvas after canvas was taken from the wall. 

" It isn't nice at all, goosey ; and if times had 
gone well with us artists lately, 1 should have 
had a clear studio." 

" Oh I I was so sorry your large picture did 
not sell," Laura said. 

" Who told you that ?" asked Polly, sharply. 

" Binnie, when we met in the street the other 
day." 
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**WhewI now I see which way the wind 
blows,*' Mrs. Comford, said. " If I had been as 
thriving as a caterpillar in a cabbage, you 
wotddn't have wanted a picture, would you ?" 

Laura coloured painfully. 

" Papa " she began, faltering. 

" Well, my dear, we won't quarrel about it. 
A windfall is as good as an apple bought at the 
market any day. But to think of your daddy 
concerning himself about me I ' What with the 
gratitude and the ingratitude of the world, I 
don't know where I am,' says the donkey to the 
hay he likes, and the cudgel he doesn't. And I 
can tell you, little Laura, that I've had more 
to do with the cudgels than the hay lately." 

" Poor Mr.Petroffskyis paralyzed, Binnie said." 

" Oh I that's nothing. One just gets him up in 
the morning, and puts him to bed at night, feeds 
him as if he were a child, and keeps him warm, 
and there's an end to it ; but it's the way the 
young ones go on that makes me wonder what 
the world is coming to ! Look at Kitty : I loved 
her as her own mother ought to have done (but 
didn't), and how does she behave to me now ?" 
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" Doesn't Kitty write to you?" Laura asked. 

" Of course she writes, but I no more value 
her letters than if they were dishonoured bills. 
She calls me her dearest Polly, says she loves 
mo, and fills two sheets with all sorts of pretty 
things. What is all that worth ? Not a ha'porth 
of straw to light a fire with. Oh I how I hate 
words !** 

** Kitty has treated us all badly," Laura said ; 
** but I shall alwavs love her." 

"That's where we're all fools alike," Mrs. 
Cornford went on bitterly. " We are like dogs, 
who love our masters the better when they beat 
us. I never beat my dogs, and the consequence 
is they don't care a pin for me." 

" Dear Mrs. Cornford, you must not say that." 

" What's the use of saying the contrary, if it 
isn't true? Look at my chicks; I've gone 
hungry that they should be filled before now ; 
and rd paint sign-boards rather than let them 
want, any day ; they are twice as fond of their 
fine-lady aunt, who sees them once or twice a 
year, and gives them nothing but her old 
clothes. They pay no heed to what I say — 
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they won't lend a helping hand in the house ; 
if my back is turned, Petroffsky gets no dinner. 
They wouldn't go to the dyer's and earn six- 
pence a day now, only I bribed them with a 
shilling each to begin." 

" It's very trying," Laura said. 

"Then look at Perry," Mrs/Comford went 
on ; " no one knows how I love that boy I What 
does he care I He goes on his travels, and lets 
me wait and wait for news of him, till I could 
cry my eyes out with suspense, if I had two 
pairs of 'em, one for ornament and one for use." 

Laura's eyes filled now, partly with concern 
for Perry, partly out of sympathy for her old 
friend. 

'^ Dear Mrs. Cornford I" she said, kissing her. 

" Oh, bother I I'm like the Irishman in the 
song," she said, putting the httle thing away 
with a sort of bearish good-nature. " ' 'Tis 
sentiment kills me,' says I. I didn't mean to 
talk of that boy, only he belongs to the lot, and 
has served me the worst of all. It isn't the last 
hair that breaks the camel's back, but the hand 
that lays it on ; and if the others had robbed 
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me, or played worse tricks, I wouldn't hav§ 
minded, so long as Perry's heart was in the 
right place." 

" Is it so very long since you heard from Mr. 
Perugino ?" asked Laura. 

" So long that he is either dead, or doesn't 
trouble his head about us poor fools crying at 
home. I shouldn't wonder if he has married 
a Mahometan woman." 

" Oh, dear I" 

" He can't have Kitty, you know, and when 
men are disappointed in love, one woman is 
much the same to them as another. Besides," 
Mrs. Cornford added, by way of physicking 
Laura's moral nature, and warning her off pos- 
sible shoals and quicksands of sentiment in the 
fiiture, "Perry could no more support a wife 
than he could say the Proverbs of Solomon 
backwards standing on his head." 

A pause followed this speech, and Laura be- 
gan to think of going ; yet she lingered and 
lingered. 

" May I call again if I am passing this way ?" 
she said. 
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Come when you like, but go when I please ; 
that is my motto about visitors, Miss Laura. 
TeU papa if he likes to chaoge the picture at 
any time, he can do so. I hope you children 
are good to him." 

And then Laura went away, saddened by her 
visit, yet unspeakably glad to have set foot in 
her paradise once more. It was a deserted 
paradise, but a paradise still. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

perry's wanderings continued. 

"TITEANTIME, where was Perry? 
^^ When he found that the yacht bearing 
Kitty had flown from Algiers like a bird, 
none knew whither, his heart was filled with 
disappointment, bitterness, and dismay. It 
seemed to him that not only Kitty's thoughts, 
but instincts also warred against his peace ; and 
he fancied himself shunned as well as despised. 
Well, nothing remained but to hate her as well 
as he could, and go on his own way ! He had 
tried to ruin himself in Paris, body and soul, by 
absinthe and bad company, and the experiment 
failed. He had tried in Spain to lead the 
life of a more harmless vagabond, serenading 
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blight eyes, singing cophs^ and dancing boleras 
at village inns with village beauties, giving his 
soul to Nature, and his heart to the first plea- 
sure that came in his way ; and this experiment 
had failed also. Now he was determined to let 
things take their course, without an effort in any 
direction. He would neither try to sink nor 
swim, but would let the waves do with him as 
they would. 

Bohemia, Kke Freemasonry, has its pass-word 
all the world over, and Perry soon made friends, 
to whose board and purse — when not empty — 
he was always welcome. 

When April came the weather grew burning 
hot. The Sahel was carpeted with flowers of 
unspeakable splendour; the Atlas mountains 
looked faint as a cloud against the warm blue 
sky ; a sirocco made the town like a furnace, 
save where some fountain bubbled in the court 
of a dusky mosque. Perry's temperament did 
not bear heat well, and after a week's enthusi- 
asm and* hard work, he longed to get away. 
One of his new friends, a writer for the Moniteur 
dHAlgirie and other local papers, was deputed to 
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report a celebrated trial conning off at a place 
called Teniet, in the mountains. Would Mon- 
sieur Perugino go with him? He could get 
there for almost nothing, and a finer sight for 
an artist than the cedar forest of Teniet was 
not to be seen in the world. 

To cram his clothes into a valise, to get a 
Napoleon or two on the security of sketches 
worth twenty pounds, to leave others in his 
landlady's charge, by way of apology for not 
paying a month's rent — all this was the work 
of a few minutes ; and then he started, feeling 
as happy as a bird and no less free. He had 
neglected to write to poor Polly Cornford lately, 
from sheer idleness, and he said to himself that 
he would send her a letter from the cedar forest. 

But in this he was reckoning without his host. 
When he beheld the unutterable majesty of 
the cedars, whether seen in spring-Uke sun- 
shine, in clouds of mist, or in snow-etorms — for 
the climate of Teniet varies with magical rapid- 
ity — ^he forgot everything except that he was 
a genius, and that the sight of a beautiful thing 
made him obliviously happy. Was it any won- 
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der that poor Polly went without her letter from 
day to day and from week to week t 

Meantime, the trial came to an end ; three or 
four Arabs were condemned to death for the 
murder of colonists, and Perry's friend had to 
return to Algiers and his newspaper. 

Perry had made dozens of sketches, and had 
finished one small picture, all of which he now 
entrusted, well-packed, to his friend. 

" Don't take them to my lodgings," he said, 
" or they'll be confiscated by the laundress, the 
restaurateur, and the Jew who let me have my 
Moorish scimitar on credit, but ship them straight 
off to London." And somehow it happened 
that the address — ^Madame Confer, Paradise 
Place, London, Fulham, Middlesex, Angleterre 
— ^was written by the reporter, and not by Perry 
himself. 

When Perry's fit of rapturous enthusiasm and 
industry was over, love of adventure again took 
poeaession of him, and he went hyena-himting 
with a party of gay young French officers, miles 
away in the plain. 

Sleeping in tents is delightful to those who 
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love the wondrous stmrises of the South, and 
do not sujffer from ague I Poor Perry was 
knocked down by malarian fever ere he had 
seen, much less killed, a hyena, and lay tossing 
in alternate paroxysms of heat and cold, to the 
great distress of his kind companions. Each had 
a little theory of his own about malaria, and 
practised it upon Perry to the best of his skill. 
He was dosed with quinine one day, with con- 
coctions of herbs the next — was fomented, plaist- 
ered, mesmerised, charmed, and Heaven only 
knows what ; but, in spite of all these infallible 
remedies, grew no better. Then a, cacolet was 
written for, and poor Perry went back to Teniet 
like a disabled soldier from a campaign. There, 
thanks to the exquisite mountain air, rational 
treatment, and good nursing, he began to pick 
up a Kttle strength and spirit. 

All this time Mrs. Comford was looking out 
for news of Perry, as a mother whose only 
son is at sea. When she heard the last post- 
man's knock in the street at night, her heart 
never stopped beating tumultuously till the 
sound died away. Then she sat down to the 
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family supper in extreme bitterness of soul, 
wondering whether, indeed, there was such a 
thing as constant affection in all the world. 

Little Vittoria, now Madame Puig, tried to 
comfort her old friend with the acquired so- 
lemnity of a few months' wife-hood. 

" Dearest Polly," she would say, " I know, I 
feel that Perugino is only somewhat remiss, and 
that in his heart of hearts he is as true as my 
Victor. Why, I should beheve in my Victor's 
affection if he were in Alg^rie, and never wrote 
to me for a year." 

" Proving oneself a fool doesn't prove another 
person an angel," Mrs. Cornford said. " I dare 
say no harm has happened to the boy, and that 
he means nothing unkind ; but don't attempt to 
pity me for my bunions till you've got a com, 
then we will cry out together — Why did we ever 
wear tight shoes ?" 

" I don't think either of us wear tight shoes 
in that sense," Vittoria said. 

" Well, corns don't come of their own accord," 
Polly answered ; " and mine let me have no rest 
by night or day. Pm not dirty particular 
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where my affections are concerned ; I can put 
up with as many slights and crosses as most 
people; but there's always one pUl we can^t 
swallow, with the best intentions in the world, 
and that boy's behaviour is mine." 

When Perry's case of drawings arrived, ad- 
dressed to her in a strange handwriting, Mrs. 
Comford believed that her boy had fallen ill in 
Algeria, and had there died. 

Things were going a little better with her at 
this epoch of our history. Vittoria and her hus- 
band, Piggie^ as Mrs. Comford affectionately 
termed him, helped to pay the rent, to look 
after poor old Petroflfeky, and to scold Tommie 
and her wild crew into something like decent 
behaviour. One or two friends of Dr. Norman's 
had bought little pictures ; her winter's work 
was flatteringly spoken of by the hanging com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy >; and Vittoria's 
sisters promised to take Mimi as an apprentice 
to photography at midsummer. She felt no 
immediate want of money ; she painted better 
than ever. 

But prosperity comes with almost an insupport- 
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able bitterness when we cannot share it with 
the one who is the light of our eyes; and 
Perry was the light of Polly Comford's eyes. 
As a woman weeps for her lover, as a wife 
weeps for her husband, as a mother weeps 
for her only son, she wept in secret for him. 

And none in the little community felt very 
hopeftd now about Perry's fate. Blue-eyed, fiub> 
haired, fsiir-complexioned people do not bear 
tropical heats and disorders very well. Perry, 
moreover, was rash to the last degree where his 
health was concerned, and had never been 
robust: added to which, the Algerian season 
had been reported in the newspapers as an ex- 
ceptionally unfetvourable one. 

Perry's boon companions, who used to drop 
in for the pleasure of abusing him, now ceased 
to inquire whether he had written, and one 
or two lacked courage to come at all. He was 
ever the spoiled child of the little community : 
not the most popular person, like Kitty, but the 
most beloved. AU Bohemia went into mourning, 
which was none the less real because wanting 
outward symbols of crape. 
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Mrs. Cornford spoke in parables as much as 
ever, ate, drank, toiled and span ; but is that 
sorrow alone real which leads us out of the 
world to fast and weep and refuse consola- 
tion ? 

It was quite by chance that Laura heard of 
Mrs. Cornford's supposed loss, for she had never 
found an excuse to visit her again. At her 
father's dinner-table one evening, the conversa- 
tion happened to turn on the particular set of 
artists to which Perry belonged. 

" I don't know how it is that, with all their 
talents, they do so little," said Dr. Norman's 
guest, himself an artist. " Look at Perugino 
Neeve, who painted * An EngUsh Autumn Eve' ! 
Three years ago I prophesied for that young 
fellow one of the finest positions among our 
rising artists ; but he has done nothing since ^ 
and I have just heard that he has died of 
malaria in Algeria." 

" I hope that the report may prove a false 
one," Dr. Norman said. " We know something 
of Mr. Neeve and his Mends." 

And then, after a little more talk of Perry, 
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the subject was dismissed, as if it were not of 
more than ordinary moment* 

Poor Laura had flushed to the brow on hear- 
ing such terrible news of Perry, and it was with 
a very great effort that she could maintain any- 
thing like composure during the rest of the 
evening. As soon as she escaped to her own 
rooin, she wrote a passionate little letter to Mrs. 
Comford, which was posted that same night, 
entreating to know more particulars of this 
rumoured calamity. 

With what agitation Laura heard the post- 
man's knock next day, it may well be imagined. 
She could not eat, she could not employ herself 
— she could only sit by the window, waiting and 
watching. At length came the following note 
from Mrs. Cornford, written with paint on a 
scrap of drawing-paper : — 

" D^^AR Laura, — ^Perry has written to nobody. 
K he is aKve, he is a bad boy. If he is dead, of 
course we shall call him an angel. I should 
like to have had three bundles of hay to choose 
from if I had been the donkey. How can I be- 
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Keve that Perry is dead? — or that he is alive ? 
I've done the best for his picture anyhow. 

" Yours, P. C." 

Laura wrote a long letter of condolence to 
her friend, which Mrs. Comford did not read. 
There the correspondence ended. The summer 
came on apace, and still Perry gave no sign. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SUCCESSFUL DIPLOMACY. 



"ITITTY started on the yacht voyage deter- 
-■-^ mined to marry Sir George Bartelotte; 
Ella was equally determined not to have her 
dearest friend for her stepmother. How were 
these parallel lines to meet t Two months of 
pleasant distraction had sKpped by, and neither 
Kitty nor Ella had yielded an inch. The ob- 
noxious subject was wholly ignored for the 
most part, but whenever it came up each felt a 
transient bitterness towards her friend. 

Kitty says she loves me better than anything 
in the world, reasoned Ella, and yet she cannot 
see how this wretched marriage must come be- 
tween us. If we were indifferent to each other, 
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there would be no cause for me to raise objeo- 
tion to it. 

Ella is so sweet and unselfish, Kitty thought, 
and she cannot understand that I am capable 
of ttoselfishness too. I suppose all women, even 
the angelic ones, are jealous by nature. 

Thus they naturally went on misjudging and 
misinterpreting each other. It was as little 
likely that Ella should comprehend Kitty's am- 
bitious eagerness, as that Kitty should compre- 
hend Ella's generous scruples. 

Between father and daughter, the subject had 
been tabooed from the beginning. Once or 
twice Sir George made a feeble efibrt on behalf 
of himself and his bride-elect ; but Ella's depre- 
catory look and word were enough to awe him 
into immediate silence. 

He was always saying to himself — To-day I 
will speak out, or to-morrow I will constrain 
Ella to listen ; but to-day and to-morrow passed 
away, and he had not spoken out. 

There were more reasons than one why Sir 
George was so eager to consummate this mar- 
riage. In the first place, he was in love with Kitty 
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after a fashion. In the second, it was reasonable 
to hope that a young wife would bring him an 
heir. In the third, he had a man's natural wish 
to bequeath the estates that had come to hjnri 
from his father to a son of his own. Poor Sir 
George felt that such a blessing would indeed 
be a recompense for the crosses that had be- 
fallen him, and the upright and Christian career 
on which he prided himselfl The anticipation 
of it made his heart light and his step elate. 

If only Ella would listen ! 

Ella's uncompromising attitude drove him to 
Kitty for consolation. It was like a sudden 
descent from mountain regions of perpetual 
snow to soft green meadows, laughing streams, 
and hedgerows frill of flowers. 

When they were alone Kitty petted Sii- 
George, as only women like Kitty can pet men 
or women whose liking they covet. She said 
all sorts of pretty things, that meant little 
enough, but effected a good deal; for Sir George 
felt himself younger, more confident, and of 
more worth in the world, for hours after. She 
told him, moreover, that nothing short of Ella's 
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persistent opposition should induce her to break 
the promise she had given him — "Because I 
should be so wretched away from you now" 
— she would say with insinuating fondness. 
Whereupon Sir George would boldly kiss the 
pretty hand that was never withdrawn, swear- 
ing to reward her for such constancy, and to 
stand by her as long as he lived. 

When a young and beautiful woman makes 
love to a man double her years, he is sure to 
lose his head, whether he possesses a heart or 
no ; and Sir George soon lost his head under 
the influence of Kitty's fascination. One day a 
gale was blowing, which was a lucky gale for 
Kitty. Excepting Sir George and Kitty, no 
one could keep his sea-legs, so that they had 
the deck to themselves, and many a pleasant 
tfite-kr-t^te. Blessed by the gods are those mor- 
tals who know not what it is to suffer from 
mal-de-mer ! and Kitty and Sir George felt a 
little superior to common humanity in being 
thus excepted from the common fate, and made 
a good deal of each other in consequence. 

With Kitty leaning on his arm, Kitty looking 
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up into his eyes, Kitty's caressing words sound- 
ing in hifl ears, Sir George became intoxicated. 
Never before had Kitty allowed him to taste 
the sweets of courtship ; never before had she 
frankly and fondly talked of the future they 
were to spend together ; never before had she 
said how dear his affection was to her. 

Truth to tell, Kitty's patience was giving 
way a little. She rebelled equally against 
Ella's wistful hostility, and against Sir George's 
long-continued supineness. Such a state of 
things could not go on for ever. Come what 
might, she determined to act boldly. 

After all this friendly talk, with just a little 
show of shyness on Kitty's part, by way of 
tempting Sir George's outspoken admiration, 
she said, blushing and sighing : 

" But of what use for us to build up so many 
ijard-houses, which dear Ella is sure to blow 
down ? Most likely the end will be, that I shall 
leave you as I came, a poor outcast, and never 
once set foot in Akenholme Park." 

" By George, no, no, I say I" exclaimed Sir 
George. "If I live, you shall be mistress of 
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Akenholme, and who knows but that it may go 
down to some of my name yet? You will 
manage things beautifully, too, for that poor 
darling girl when anything happens to me " 

" Oh I how can you talk of such cruel things ?" 
Kitty said. 

" My dear, I did not mean to be cruel. It is 
only right to think of the future. Ella has got 
plenty of faculty, but she is a little inclined to 
be over-generous, and, without some friendly 
guidance, would inevitably cripple her resources. 
Now, you are the very soul of prudence." 

" You think much too highly of me," Kitty 
began. 

" Nonsense. I should be a fool if I did not 
know what a treasm^e I had won in you. Why, 
I do believe you will cost me less as my wife 
than as Ella's companion," Sir George said, 
gushingly. " And then the difference to me in 
comfort I" 

"I think I could make you comfortable — I 
am sure I could," Kitty answered, " if Ella will 
only let me try." 

" She will — ^she must 1" Sir George said. " I 
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have no influence over her whatever, but I am 
sure she will listfen to you." 

" She did not listen before." 

" Suppose you try once more ?" Sir George 
ventured to suggest. 

"I cannot help thinking that the second 
overtures would come better from yourself/* 
Kitty said, feeling, in truth, hardly courageous 
enough to fight Sir George's battles with Ella 
over again. 

Sir George was silent, but, by the curious 
contortion that passed over his features, she 
saw how unpalatable was the advice. 

After a little reflection, he said briskly : 

" I really see no necessity of speaking to Ella 
any more. She knows well enough what you 
and I have determined upon. Let us follow 
our own devices, and take her consent for 
granted. 

"Would that be quite fair towards Ella?" 
Kitty asked. 

" What can we do that she will consider quite 
fair?" 

" Ah, true." 

h2 
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" Ce n'est que le premier pas qui co6te," Sir 
George added. " Dear Ella cannot fail to see, 
by-and-by, that your marriage with me will be 
for her own good ; and till that time we must 
bear her vexation as best we can. The sooner 
all is settled the better, I say." 

This was exactly what Kitty had thought for 
a long time, but she listened in silence. 

" We might as well be married quietly when 
we get back to Gibraltar or Malaga as not; don't 
you think sol" 

*' That is for you alone to decide," Kitty made 
answer modestly. 

" I decide in favour of the proposition, taking 
it for granted, of course, that you have no wo- 
manish notions about trousseaux and that sort 
of thing." 

Kitty had very womanish notions about trous- 
seaux "and that sort of thing," but was too 
much overcome by her lover's condescending 
goodness to confess her weakness. . Sir George 
went on — 

" You will find me a much more practical per- 
son to deal with than Ella, who, I verily believe, 
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would spend every penny she possesses in deck- 
ing you out with finery. Beauty unadorned is 
adorned the most, to my thinking ; and you al- 
ways look handsomer than other women, no 
matter how you dress." 

Kitty acknowledged the compliment, though 
in her secret heart she prized beyond expression 
the adornments of the outer woman he seemed 
to think supererogatory. She was too well 
satisfied, however, with Sir George's new mood 
to cavil at minor mortifications, and had, more- 
over, schooled herself resolutely into an attitude 
of meekness. 

" I have, indeed, won a treasure in this girl," 
Sir George thought, "who has so taken to 
heart the teachings of adversity. What other 
woman would recognise her true position — as 
she does — ^to the nicety of a hair ? * 

And as the rest of the party lay prostrate in 
their berths and the sailors were busy, he 
snatched a kiss fi:om the object of his affections 
by way of rewarding her for her meekness, and 
himself for his generous behaviour. 

Thus the matter was settled, and Kitty felt 
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sure at last that she should become Lady Barte- 
lotte. 

As soon as the weather improved, their com- 
panions crept on deck one by one. The first 
happened to be Mr. Tyrrell, and he was so im- 
pressed by the confidential and affectionate tone 
Sir George and Kitty assumed towards each 
other, that he could not resist running down- 
stairs, and imparting his suspicions to the owner 
of the yacht. Colonel Fellowes. Colonel Fel- 
lowes, of course, repeated the story to his wife, 
and from her it went the round of the ladies, 
excepting Ella. 

A spice of scandal at sea, how good and ac- 
ceptable it is ! Every one felt quite grateful to 
Sir George and Kitty for breaking the general 
monotony so kindly. Ella was not slow to 
interpret the sly looks and signs interchanged 
by her friends on every side ; nor was she less 
slow to understand Kitty's somewhat artificial 
though devoted manner towards herself, and 
Sir George's affected ease and unaffected hilar- 
ity. Kitty, moreover, wore a ring of Sir George's 
giving. There was no need to ask questions. 
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The tmih was so plain that those who ran 
mi^t read. 

In Ella's pnre heart waged a terrible conflict. 
She wonld £un have exonerated Kitty from 
blame, and loved her as dearly as ever ; bat 
some strong spell seemed to hold her back. 
Perhaps she did love her as dearly as ever ; only 
how teriiUe are om: affections when the leaven 
of mistmst has leavened the whole lump I 
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CHAPTER X. 



ECONOMY VERSUS LOVE. 



T)UT Ella could not support her unhappy ecru- 
^ pies long. The atmosphere of soUtude 
and mistrust was so unbearable, that she deter- 
mined to come down from the high level on 
which Kitty's spirit had once moved in unison 
with her own, and abide where Kitty willed. 
She reasoned with herself thus : — " Kitty is 
surely not to blame if her ideal of life and con- 
duct is less lofty than mine ; I am rather to 
blame for carrying an inborn and nurtured fas- 
tidiousness into my affections. She is what 
she is as much by the force of circumstances as 
I am myself. We must have patience — God 
only knows how much I — with those we love." 
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What Ella suflFered in this conflict can hardly 
be told. To her loving, reKgions nature, Kitty 
had come as a sweet pariah from the outer 
world of sin and suiOFering, and she had set her- 
self the task of turning the pariah into an 
angel. Loving Kitty passionately as she did, 
she had hitherto borne the moral defects of 
this superbly-endowed, captivating, enthusiastic 
creature, hoping to see them amended in time. 
But now what hope was there for Eatty ? Was 
she not selling herself to a title ? Was she not 
forfeiting all that good women hold dear and 
sacred — ^the close affection and friendship of 
married Kfe? 

Kitty had said that but for her friend, she 
wouldnever have promised to marry Sir George ; 
and Ella knew well that she believed such a 
statement to be true. Would Sir George have 
had to go away an unaccepted wooer, in any 
case? Ella doubted. 

There was only one Kitty in all the world, 
however, and Ella felt that she could forgive 
even more at her hands than this. Accordingly, 
when the two gu'ls were next alone, Ella's em- 
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barrasBed mood melted, and she clasped her 
friend's hand, saying tearfully : 

" I hope you will be happy in your own way, 
dear Kitty. If I have been angry that your way 
is not mine, I am sure you forgive me." 

Of course Kitty declared that she had nothing 
to forgive, and they kissed like children who 
have quarrelled about a cake. After a great 
many protestations on Kitty's part of her entire 
self-abnegation and devotion to Ella in the fu- 
ture — ^why was it that the loyal Ella made no 
promises ? — ^the conversation naturally fell upon 
wedding-clothes, and other topics of the same 
kind. 

There is a comic vein running through every 
tragedy, no matter how dismal it may be ; and 
after the agonies of dismay, suspense, and ap- 
prehension described in these later pages, all the 
comedy of Sir George Bartelotte's engagement 
to Kitty Silver came out. 

Having secured his bride, his whole being 
seemed concentrated on the economic arrange- 
ments of his new household. He was like a 
miser who has indulged a whim in buying a 
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piretty tame bird, and begrudges his pet any 

• 

but the cheapest cage and the commonest food. 
That Sir George's bird would rebel against its 
ugly prison and uninviting fare, never once oc- 
curred to him. On the contrary, he was always 
chuckling over Batty's good luck, and congratu- 
lating himself for disinterestedly making her 
the mistress of his house and the partner of his 
fortunes. He dared not talk to Ella in this 
strain ; but " out of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh," and Ella, perforce, heard 
much that was unpalatable to her. 

To his bride elect he was more communicative, 
and a person less good-natured than Miss Kitty 
Silver must have resented his prosaic, not to 
say indelicate way of putting things. For in- 
stance, his eye fell by chance one day on an ad- 
vertisement in the Times newspaper, headed A 
Trousseau for Twenty Pounds, which he cut out 
and brought to Kitty in great glee. After all, a 
penniless wife was not so very expensive a 
luxury, if her wants could be kept within reason- 
able bounds, and a trousseau for twenty pounds 
was certainly reasonable I 
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" What is your opinion?" he asked of Kitty, 
as her eye ran over the advertisement. 

" It would be as well to have samples," said 
Miss Kitty, artfully, determined not to displease 
her lover, and not to have the trousseau for 
twenty pounds. 

'* That is an excellent idea. Ah I you will not 
be imposed upon, I see. If Ella were only like 
you ! but don't say a word to her about this ad- 
vertisement, for she would think me much too 
miserly and interfering. And what about your 
allowance in the future ?" 

" That is for you to determine," Kitty an- 
swered. 

" Nonsense ! What can a man know about 
the price of ladies' clothes ? I only know that 
I have heard my poor mother say, she and her 
five sisters had to dress upon thu*ty pounds a 
year each ; and they were of the very best blood 
in England." 

Kitty cast down her eyes very meekly. 

** If I had only myself to consider, I could dress 
upon almost any sum," she said ; " but, as your 
wife, I must keep up a certain appearance." 
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Oh ! these women, these women 1- sighed 
Sir George Bartelotte, how they befool us 
with their handsome eyes and insinuating 
ways I 

Then he waited for what Kitty should say, 
quaking with fear, and determined, at any 
cost, to hold his own. 

" Pray understand that I wish to avoid mean- 
ness on the one hand as well as indiscretion on 
the other," he said, at last growing impatient. 
" Tell me in plain English what a ' certain ap- 
pearance ' means in L. S. D. I" 

Kitty still paused irresolute. 

"Would fifty pounds a year hit the mark, 
eh?" asked her lover eagerly. "If fifty 
pounds isn't liberal for a poor devil like myself, 
I don't know what is." 

" Oh I Sir George," Kitty said, smiling sweet- 
ly ; *' as if the beggar-maid did not accept what- 
ever King Cophetua chose to bestow upon her, 
and be thankful !" 

" But it is better to be business-like and know 
where we are. I always like to know where I 
am in money matters," said the bridegroom elect 
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eagerly. " Can you dress like a lady, and keep 
your temper on an allowance of fifty pounds a 
year ? " 

Kitty burst out laughing, and, laying one 
little hand on Sir George's arm, looked up comi- 
cally and caressingly into his face. 

" I should make a point of being good-tem- 
pered," she answered, " but I can't answer for 
the other. You see, it takes twice as much 
stuff to make me a gown as it does most women 
— I am so tall, so unfortunately tall," she re- 
peated, rearing her neck and surveying herself 
from head to foot with a very pardonable 
amount of satisfaction. 

This little bit of coquetry so fascinated Sir 
George, that he committed himself to an ebulli- 
tion of generosity on the spot. 

" On my soul," he said, " I can refuse you no- 
thing. Well, then, let us say a hundred. That 
will do, won't it I" 

And poor Kitty, whose ambitions had aimed 
much higher, felt compelled to say Yes, and 
look delighted, flow often in the day was 
she obliged to say Yes, and look delighted, 
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when her inmost heart was fiill of rebellion ! 

The matter of allowance being settled to Sir 
George's entire satisfaction, another no less 
important filled his mind. Since the fact of his 
engagement to Kitty had become an accept- 
ed one, she had assumed a sort of half-play- 
ftd, half-serions, wife-like manner towards 
HiTTij that he found inexpressibly bewitch- 
ing. If only bewitching things did not inter- 
fere with one's purse I 

For instance, no sooner was Kitty put in the 
sort of authority ^over him which the position of 
affianced wife implies, than she began to scold 
and tease him about his shabby clothes. She at- 
tached that overweening importance to appear- 
ances which people of inferior or uncertain 
breeding are sure to do, and thought it an affair 
of exceeding importance whether or no Sir 
George wore a threadbare coat, or a hat 
that cost less than his neighbour's. Of course, it 
flattered her elderly lover mightily to be told 
that he looked well in such and such a dress, 
and ill in another ; but what Kitty found be- 
coming was sure to cost the most money, and 
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love versus economy waged fierce war in the 
baronet's heart. 

Had he kept his own counsel, all would have 
been well ; but he was so anxious to approve 
himself generous in the eyes of the world, that 
his meanness became more apparent than ever. 
First he went to Mr. Tyrrell for advice, then to 
Lady Gardiner, and so on, making the complete 
round of his acquaintance, till soon not a crea- 
ture on board but knew what was passing in 
his mind. 

" That dear girl," he said once to Lady Gar- 
dmer, « has the most astounding capacity of any 
woman I ever knew. Entre nous^ few young 
ladies would realise her position as she does ; 
for no matter how charming and handsome a 
penniless girl may be, the man who marries her 
makes a sacrifice." 

" Under some circumstances," said Lady Gar- 
diner, smiling. She bore Kitty no grudge for 
having superseded her daughter Constance, and 
thought it a good opportunity to take down the 
Baronet's vanity. 

" Exactly," Sir George replied ; " and, devoted 
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as I am to dear Ella's friend, I can but feel that 
the sacrifice entailed upon me is enormous. 
Miss Silver has not a penny — absolutely not a 
penny 1" 

" Oh I Sir George, what is money in compari- 
son to her many gifts and sweet temper ?" 

It was not to be expected of Lady Gardiner, 
the mother of feding unmarried daughters, to 
add — " her beauty." 

" True ; but the predicament in which I find 
myself is most trying to a man's judgment. 
How can I behave so as to prove my devotion 
to Kitty, and at the same time avoid parsimony 
and lavishness ? Now, if you were to give my 
dear Kitty a little motherly advice, I should be 
more grateful than I can tell you." 

" But it seems to me that she is too sensible 
to need any counsel of mine." 

" She has certainly showed admirable discre- 
tion in dealing with the question of oiu* do- 
mestic arrangements hitherto ; but the mis- 
giving crosses my mind whether she may not 
sometimes think me over-cautious in money 1 

matters. I ^m a poor man, Lady Gardiner — a ] 

VOL. m. I 
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very poor man ; and it is my earnest wish to 
prevent Kitty from feeling any disappointment 
in the future. I wish you wonld enlighten her 
mind as to the possibility of baronets being poor 
as well as artists and authors, and the people 
«he has lived among." 

" I must think your poverty is a pet bugbear 
of your own, dear Sir George," Lady Gardiner 
answered, incredulously ; " but I will pour any 
amount of doleful tales into Kitty's ears about 
out-of-elbow aiTstocracy, if you like." 

" Indeed, you are wrong," cried Sir Geofge ; 
then with an expression of alarm: "I am as 
poor as any church mouse going ; and if it were 
not for Ella's sake — and another consideration 
eciually weighty — ahem — I would never have 
permitted myself to dream of marrying again. 
Pray do not moculate Kitty with such notions." 

'* Did I not promise to conjugate the verb — 
To want money — ^in all its moods and tenses for 
Miss Silver's benefit?" asked Lady Gardiner 
saucily. " I'm not good at grammar, but 1 know 
that conjugation by heart." 

And then she began : 
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" To want money. 
Very active verb indeed — governing all cases of 
personal pronouns; declined as much as pos- 
sible : — 

I want money, 
Thou wantest money, 
He wants money." 

Sir George interrupted her a little pettishly, 
thinking her conduct rather flippant. 

"It would be more to the purpose if you 
could persuade Kitty that a lady's dress needn't 
cost more than fifty pounds a year I" he said. 
" She has made me promise to allow her a hun- 
dred, but I am convinced that it is twice too 
muchr 

Of course this story went the round of the 
ladies, and reached the ears of one or two of the 
men. 

The former mostly blamed Kitty, the latter 
pitied her. 

But Kitty did not as yet pity herself. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" THIS, MY SON, WAS LOST, AND IS FOUND." 

*^ fPHERE is always one pill you cannot swal- 
. •*• low," was a favourite proverb of Mrs* 
Comford's^ and it applied to herself with ftdl 
force throughout the long summer of suspense 
that followed her unlucky spring. For the 
fresh green leaves of the Kensington Gardens 
grew brown and sere, and the tide of fashion- 
able life was slowly ebbing under the glare of a 
July sun, and the Fulham fields were covered 
with clouds of heat and dust ; yet Perry gave 
no sign. Mrs. Comford had swallowed a great 
many bitter pills during the period of her life- 
time with a tolerably good grace. She had 
been hardly used by an indifferent husband, had 
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been imposed upon by the shiftless and shame^ 
less of her kith and kin, and trodden under foot 
by such of them as were doing well in the 
world; she had experienced enough and to 
spare of the ills of poverty ; but kindliness of 
heart and abundance of natural spirits had 
never once abandoned her. " He who can't kill 
a flea isn't worth a flea," she would say in allu- 
sion to all minor troubles, and would console 

« 

herself for great ones by a string of aphorisms, 
such as — When I've the making of the world, 
says the shrimp to the shrimper, you shall be I 
and m be you ; but till then, eat me, and obey 
the laws of nature. 

Or: 

What am I that I should escape a licking ? 
says every right-minded donkey. 

Or: 

Are not our duns, debtors, and creditors men 
and brethren ? 

This latter speech had especial reference to 
the friends who borrowed money of her and the 
tax collector she could not pay« 

Poor Polly had done her very best for Perry's 
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sketches. One finished picture of great genius, 
representing the majestic Cedar Forest in a 
snowstorm, was sold before it appeared on the 
walls of the Academy ; the others were to fill a 
screen of a Winter Exhibition. 

Perry's " Cedar Forest in a Snowstorm," at- 
tracted all the more interest because *it was 
mnc^a th.. tte proMidng yonag aAt w<«ld 
never exhibit again. The report of his sup- 
posed death in Algeria had got about ; fashion- 
able ladies stopped a few seconds longer before 
the picture than they would otherwise have- 
done, and said, sighing, "How sad!" and real 
judges of art monopolised it, and bent over it 
eagerly, criticising, admiring, deploring. 

Pretty Laura's heart had leaped on reading 
fi*om the catalogue the words — Cedar Forest of 
Teimt-el-Haad^ Algeria. Perugina Ne'eve; and 
Dr. Norman must have noticed her changing 
colour, but for his interest in poor PeiTy's pic- 
ture. Laura, leaning on his arm, answered a 
mechanical "yes" to the discriminating remarks 
he made expressly for her benefit. The thought 
of Perry absorbed her to the exclusion of every- 
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thing else ; and when she looked at his work, 
the artist's living self seemed to stand before 
her, animated, beautiful, beloved, as of old. 
Only to see him once again — once again ! 
Laura sighed heart-brokenly. 

As the summer wore on, Dr. Norman carried 
off his*children to Switzerland, where they were 
joined by Regy, their German student, and all 
— excepting Laura — spent a happy time. 

They reached home in October; the very 
next day Laura walked to Fulham. 

The aspect of Paradise Place had never 1x3- 
fore been so dreary, to her thinking. There 
were dirty little boxes of faded mignonette in the 
windows ; dead geranimns and stocks filled the 
garden ; stray cats of lean exterior wandered 
about ; a miserable little child was wheeling a 
perambulator containing a baby up and down 
the pavement ; a cart-load of very shabby furni- 
ture was being unpacked before one door ; a 
melancholy monkey was performing tricks in a 
<Ji^gy red jacket before another, without any 
audience excepting the little child, the baby, 
and the lean cats before mentioned. A heavy 
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rain had begun to fall, but the monkey went on 
all the same, and the audience seemed not to 
mind it. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Comford her- 
self looking a little older, a little careworn, but 
as genial as ever. 

" * Who would have thought of seeing you I' 
says the devil to the parson ; * but you might go 
further and fare worse,'" she said, kissing the 
young girl. " Come in and have some dinner 
with me. I've got a dish of tripe just in hot from 
the baker's, and must eat it as fast as I can * 
without killing myself, and be off to the City." 

It was barely twelve o'clock, and Laura's 
betterrbred palette said " No " to this invitation ; 
but Mrs. Comford made her sit down for com- 
pany's sake, and, having sat down, she felt 
compelled to eat. 

"Fetch an extra half-pint of beer, Mary 
Hann," said Mrs. Comford, giving the girl some 
halfpence ; " and be quick about it, for you must 
oarry up Mr. 'Troffsky's dinner." 

Good Mrs. Cornford, who had been a guardian 
angel to outcasts and pariahs all her life, and 
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who painted as well as many a man with R, A. 
appended to his name, was certainly one of ihe 
women with whom Lord Byron would not have 
elected to dine. " Don't be dirty particular," 
was one of her favourite axioms in matters 
material as well as moral ; and she saw no ob- 
jectiorf to the old-fashioned way of making 
fingers serve for forks and knives for spoons. 
She was, moreover, a bon vivant on a humble 
scale, and relished her food with the zest of 
health and gastronomic discrimination. 

" If you've come for news, I've none to give 
you, so you needn't bother me with questions," 
she said, after a time. " Do you find the tripe 
good?" 

" Indeed it is," Laura answered. 

"Take some more, then. We won't leave 
any for manners. Tm mighty glad to see you, 
goosey. I've been as glum lately as a thief 
whose Mends have been put in prison." 

" Are you quite alone I" asked Laura. 

" The chicks have had the measles, so I 
packed 'em off to Bamsgate, and Yittoria and 
Piggy have gone back to Paris." 
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"Monsieur Petroffsky is here," Laura ob- 
served. 

" For a very good reason, goosey ; he is so 
paralysed that he can't run away. But he's 
very good company, though his mind is almost 
gone, bless him I and we sing duets together as 
merrily as two lame bluebottles caught in a 
spider^s web. But you don't eat." 

" I have really had enough, dear Mrs. Corn- 
ford. 

Thereupon Mrs. Comford put her fork in the 
choice morsel dainty Miss Laura had left on her 
plate, saying naively : 

" God thought of thrift before the devil in- 
vented company manners, so I save my tripe, 
my dear, and make no apology. It's uncommon 
good." 

At this stage of affairs, happened one of those 
rare and happy surprises that are interwoven 
like golden threads in the sober tissue of human 
life, and make it the welcome thing it is, with 
all its sadness. 

Mrs. Comford was about to raise her glass to 
her lips, having wished Laura "Long life, a 
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pinch of good luck, and a handful of mother- 
wit," when the cry so dear to London cats : 

«M e a- tr 

in "linked sweetness long drawn out," was heard 
at the area-steps. 

Now, it had been one of Perry's minor accom- 
plishments to imitate street-cries to such perfec- 
tion that nooe but Polly Cornford ever knew 
when to distinguish the fictitious cat's-meat 
man, or lobster man, or water-cress vender, or 
sweep, from the genuine one. But Polly Corn- 
ford's love for Perry had taken root in the days 
of his early childhood, and was as nearly like a 
mother's instinct as could be. She recognized 
her prodigal's voice at once. Dropping her 
glass, shaking from head to foot, turning red 
and pale, she had just time to exclaim : " Perry, 
or Perry's ghost, as true as I'm a fool 1" when 
the door opened, and Mr. Perugino himself stood 
before the two ladies, looking by no means like 
a ghosty but extremely like himself, and no 
little pleased at the sensation he had evidently 
created. 

"How d'ye do, Polly?" he said, embracing 
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her with that good-natured condescension 
which over-indulged young men are apt to 
exercise towards their mothers, or any other 
good women whose love for them has never 
waxed cold. "How d'ye do, Polly I Better 
late than never, eh f 

Mrs. Cornford's conduct was not precisely 
what might have been looked for imder the 
circumstances. Had Perry come home sick, 
dejected, tatterdemalion, her tenderness would 
have equalled the tenderness of a mother niurs-» 
ing a suffering baby ; but seeing him evidently 
in vigorous health and buoyant spirits, and, as 
far as appearances went, totally unmindful of 
the intense suffering he had caused her, the 
great love of the woman for once rose up in 
rebellion against her darling. She tried to put 
on a jaunty air, took her old place at the din- 
ner-table, bade Perry sit down and eat, as she 
said, " not according to his deserts, but accord- 
ing to his welcome," and was about to help him, 
when her fortitude broke down and, hiding her 
face in the corner of the table-cloth, she cried 
like a child. 
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Perry, whose attention had been wholly ab- 
Borbed by Laura during the last few minutes, 
and the bewitching effect of her violet velvet 
pelisse bordered with soft white far, now turned 
to Mrs. Cornford in dismay. 

" Polly 1" he cried, ^* what's the matter! Is 
that the way to welcome a fellow whose perils 
have beaten Sinbad's hollow? Thrice was I 
devoured of lions — ^nearly ; thrice were my un- 
buried bones bleached by the sun of the Sahara 
— at least, within an inch of it ; I've been all but 
assassinated by wandering Bedouins, yet here I 
am safe and soimd !" 

Then he went up to his old friend, and 
drew away the table-cloth from her face, and 
smiled down upon her, and kissed her as a son 
might have done, and said foolish little endear- 
ing things. And Polly Cornford forgot every- 
thing except her joy that this her prodigal " waa 
dead and was alive again, lost and was found." 

After a little further talk. Perry sat down 
and devoured all they gave him, rushing up- 
stairs in the midst to shake old Petroffskyby 
the hand. 
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Mrs. Cornford sent out Mary Hann for a bot- 
tle of sparkling Bourdeaux; and Laura, who 
had risen to take leave once or twice, was com- 
pelled to stay and drink Perry's health. Whilst 
the young man ate and drank, the two ladies 
sat watching him with large eyes of admiration 
and contentment. What a beautiful beard he 
had got ! What a delightful look of health tra- 
vel had given him 1 Surely his eyes were bluer 
and his smile more winning than of old I And 
his very speech had caught some delicious accent 
— Spanish or Arabic, they knew not what — 
which made it more attractive than ever I 

Then Perry brought out of his travelling-bag 
some little trinkets of Moorish fabrication, and 
presented his adorers each with a bracelet of 
Arab coins and a lion's claw, set as a charm 
to keep off the Evil Eye ; displaying other trea- 
sures with the superior air a school-boy puts on 
amongst his little sisters. 

But at last Laura felt that she must go. 
Fairyland could not last for ever. And very 
slowly she tied the strings of her Uttle bonnet, 
and drew on her little fur-bordered gloves, 
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Perry watching her all the while, his eyes say- 
ing welcome things. Then she shook hands with 
each, and walked home, with what sweet dreams 
and fancies floating in her mind there is no need 
to say ! 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

TIDINGS OF KITTY. 

IITHEN Laura had gone, Perry and Mrs. 
' ' Comford drew their chairs closer to the 
fire. Perry lighted a cigarette, Mrs. Comford 
busied herself in roasting chestnuts on the bars, 
and a long confidential talk was inevitable. 

Perry's evanescent gaiety passed as soon as 
they found themselves alone. A change came 
over his face, making him look years older than 
he had done just before, and slightly sharpening 
the beautiful featiures which betrayed every 
mood and passion of his firank, boyish nature. 
He caught hold of Mrs. Cornford's hand very 
eagerly, and said under his breath : 

" Have you heard of her f 
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"Of Kitty t Nothing good, you may be 
sure," Polly retorted. " Expect a hull that has 
been stranded for twenty years to bear oak- 
apples, before yon look for gratitude from the 
worldly wise." 

Perrjr smoked away in a sober, dreary, prac- 
tical mood. Formerly he would have resented 
so severe a stricture on Kitty ; but his eyes had 
been opened of late. There was no denying 
the feet that Eatty had approved herself worldly 
wise. 

" What have you heard ?" he asked. 

" Oh I the old story," Mrs. Comford said, im- 
patiently. " An eagle doesn't forsake the car- 
case to chirp in the thicket with hedge-spar- 
rows, and no more will Kitty change her nature 
to please you or me." 

Perry grew gloomier than ever. 

"Many a time have I wished myself dead on 
that woman's account," he said. 

"The Almighty doesn't put fools out of 
harm's way just to oblige 'em, or where would 
be the examples for the wise t" 

" And I grew wiser when the fever brought 

VOL. in. K 
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me so low that I verily thought my hour was 
come," Perry answered, smiling a little grimly. 
"I made a vow then, that if ever Richard was 
himself again, Kitty and care might go to the 
devil, and 1 would be from thenceforth a wise 
man." 

" Keep the last part of that vow by all 
means," Polly said, making a somewhat satirical 
grimace. 

" I knew well enough what you would say," 
Perry said, severely ; " but wait and see. All I 
ask of you, my dear Polly, is to wait and see. 
The first step I take towards a reformed life is 
to marry sweet Laura Norman." 

Mrs. Comford would have interrupted him, 
but he waved his hand with a lofty air of com- 
mand, and continued : 

" The next step I take is to paint a grand 
Bibhcal picture — called The Queen of Sheba's 
Halt in the Desert — and sell it for five hundred 
guineas." 

" Say two thousand at once," Mrs. Cornfojd 
put in wickedly. 

" The third step I take is to get elected R. A. ; 
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and the fourth, to hire a nice house in Kensing- 
ton, and Kve in ease and plenty all the rest of 
my days." 

" How jolly 1" cried Mrs. Oomford. 

" You know you don't believe iq me the least 
hit,'' Perry said. ^'You are like Kitty: you 
think me the most visionary creature in the 
world. Now, Laura Norman " 

"Ohl the vanity of menl — who shall com- 
pass it ?" said Mrs. Comford — " who shall mor- 
tify itt But come, my good Perry, tell me 
where you fell ill, and how it came about that I 
was so many months without hearing of you. 
You can make up your mind whether you will 
marry Laura Norman or the Queen of the Sand- 
wich Islands to-morrow." 

And she carried Perry upstairs to Petroffsky's 
room, that the lonely old man might be amused 
by his story, which lasted till, the evening came 
on. Then Perry went out to see one or two 
of the " fellows," who kept him till past mid- 
night, Mrs. Comford waiting supper for hkn 
meanwhile. 

After a few days he fell iuto his old habits — 
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painting wh^a the humour seized him ; playing 
on his piano for hours at a time; doing the 
things he liked to do, and avoiding those he 
found irksome. He seldom mentioned Kitty's 
name, and always with the utmost bitterness. 
Mrs. Comford accepted it as a healthy sign 
that at last he acknowledged she did not care 
for him. 

" She will marry that mean little beggar, Sir 
George Bartelotte," he had said once or twice, 
telling MrSk Comford at the same time all sorta 
of stories he had picked up somehow about Sir 
George's odd ways. And^ true enough, before 
Perry bad been home a week, came the follow- 
ing conJSrmation of his fears in the Court Jowmal 
— the paragraph having been sent Mrs. Comford 
by a friend who was a dressmaker in the West 
End—" A marriage is about to take place be- 
tween Sir George Bartelotte, Bart., of Aken- 
holme Park, Berks, and Miss Katharine Silver, 
daughter of the late Reverend Nehemiah Silver, 
of London." 

''Well done, thou daughter of Mammon!" 
cried Mrs. Comford, after reading the extract 
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to Perry over their dinner-table. " May we all 
serve our gods as faithfoUy as thou hast done, 
and get as well rewarded 1 Health and long Ufe 
to my Lady Bartelotte, and a good appetite to 
her for the flesh-pots of Israel." 

Perry's eyes were devouring the paragraph, 
and he did not heed Mrs. Comford's speech. 

**Come, Perugino," she said, with a Uttle 
forced gaiety, " toast our old comrade. Let by- 
gones be by-gones, and wish Kitty good luck." 

"I can't be a hypocrite," said poor Perry, 
looking utterly miserable. " She has been my 
perdition. Why should I wish her good 
hickt I hope she 'will be a Uttle unhappy 
sometimes." 

" Stuff and nonsense I" interrupted Polly. 
" Have you no religion in you? Do you take 
Kitty to be like the brute beasts, bom without 
a soul t Do you suppose the gilt on her gingers- 
bread is an inch thick t I've other notions, and 
I wish the poor thing good luck." 

" You are the most extraordinarily inconsis- 
tent person in the world," Perry answered sav- 
agely* " Had Kitty done the right thing, and 
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married me, I suppose you would have blamed 
her conduct as much as you seem to approve of 
it now." 

" Who says I approve, oh, paragon of don- 
keys?" said Mrs. Cornford. "It isn't for us 
poor fools to judge each other, or to dole out 
the kicks and hal^ence of this world either. If 
Kitty gets hal^ence to-day, I'm glad ; and if 
kicks to-morrow, which there's little doubt of^ I'll 
put salve on the bruises, and make no remarks." 

" You think she will be unhappy ?" asked 
Perry, with a touch of self-reproach. "Oh, 
Kitty, Kitty I" 

And saying this he rushed upstairs to his 
studio, and locked himself in for the rest of the 
day. 

The news of Kitty's approaching marriage 
reached Dr. Norman's quiet household at the 
same time. Laura cut out the paragraph and 
sent it to Regy, who professed himself to be 
Eatty's devoted admirer still, and Prissy deluged 
her elder sister with questions about Eatty's 
fiiture rank and position in the world. Dr. Nor- 
man made no comment, determined to let mat- 
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teris take their course ; but when day succeeded 
day, and Eatty's marriage was still the theme 
at meal-times, he said one morning, in a very 
decided tone of voice : 

"Children, let this be the last talk about Miss 
Silver. It is right that we forgive her for the 
wrong she has done us ; but we can never have 
part or lot with her any more, and the sooner 
her very name is forgotten the better.'* 

' "May Laura and I talk about her when we 
are by ourselves," Piissy asked. 

" I think you might easily find a more plea- 
sant subject," Dr. Norman said, bitterly. 

"Lam'a doesn't care for my subjects, papa, 
and likes to walk for miles without speaking,'* 
Prissy said. , 

Laura blushed deeply. 

" Settle your subject, when out walking, 
as you like," Dr. Norman answered ; " but, for 
heaven's sake, let us have our meals in future 
without all this talking about Kitty." 

" Oh 1 papa, dear, how cross we are to-day !" 
cried pert Miss Prissy, patting his hand reprov- 
ingly. 
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" We have enough to make us cross, I think," 
Dr. Norman said, not heeding his little girl's 
caress. 

"Have wet but Dr. Watts says that *we 
should not let our angry passions rise,' papa." 

**Dr. Watts was a fool," Dr. Norman an- 
swered. 

" Then I won't leam anymore of his hymns," 
Miss Prissy rejoined. 

Dr. Norman felt hereupon bound to give his 
little daughter an explanation. 

" Pray understand me, Prissy," he went on, 
" If Dr. Watts had said we should not let our 
angry passions rise for nothing, he would have 
been right. But there are occasions when it is 
onp's duty to be angry. For instance, Martin 
Luther was right to let his angry passions rise 
against the Pope." 

"And Kitty is your Pope, isn't she, papa? 
Naughty Pope 1 Poor Martin Luther 1 " 

Then the patting and caressing began again, 
and Dr. Norman, seeing no way to enlighten 
Prissy's moral notions further, took refuge in 
his library. His experiments and lucubrations 
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did not go on well for the next few days. The 
former seemed unsatisfactory, the latter uninte- 
resting. He invited a friend or two to dinner ; 
but the conversation lagged, to his thinking, 
and the dishes were ill-cooked. He accom- 
panied Laura to a small evening party, and 
found the women very dull or very frivolous. 
He received a flattering invitation from a learned 
society at Halle to read a paper there before 
their next assembly, coupled with a report of 
his speculations, and he thought what learned 
lumber German writing was, and what a long 
journey this humbugging amiability compelled 
him to makel 

In plain English, the tidings of Batty's ap- 
proaching marriage put Dr. Norman into a sl^te 
of irritation which lasted for several days, and 
might have lasted much longer, but for a severe 
cold, which he caught whilst moodily studying 
the binary stars from the house-top one damp 
autumnal night. 

The cold, with its attendant discomforts, kept 
him to his bed for a week, and effectually cured 
his discontented mood. 
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Meantime, when tiie first flush of her great 
joy had passed away, Lanra's heart was fiill of 
wonder and uneasiness. Should she encounter 
Perry again ? Did he care for her still t Would 
he devise some way of seeing her and speaking 
to her sometimes? She remembered that she 
was no longer a child, and that Perry's friend- 
ship for her must henceforth mean more than it 
had done a year ago. And in those sweet, days 
of comradeship it had not been all over with 
Perry and Eatty ; but Kitty was lost to Perry 
now, and Laura read in his bright looks and 
buoyant manner happy auguries for herselfc 

She did not grudge Kitty the early, faithful 
passion of that dear heart — for Kitty had been 
a goddess to Laura also — ^but she longed to 
recompense him for past sufferings by loving 
him and clinging to him till life should end. 

This was sweet Laura's sole ambition. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" FROGGY WOULD A-WOOING GO." 

T)ERRY shut himself up in his studio for 
-■- several days, and refused alike counsel and 
comfort from everybody. When night came on, 
he would wrap himself up in his Spanish cloak, 
and stalk up and down the lonely Brompton 
lanes, to the infinite terror of any benighted 
little milliner's apprentice, or timid elderly gen- 
tleman he might encounter. Solitude, he said, 
was what he wanted, and he could never get 
half enough of it. Those who loved him now 
could best show it by betaking themselves out 
of his sight. "After Eatty's marriage, the 
dduge," he reiterated to Polly Cornford. " The 
world for me is virtually at an end. I am a 
ghost, I consort only with dire shapes and 
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life but once, and that was when I slipped down 
on the rocks at Bamsgate, and there stuck like 
jelly-fish," 

Perry gave vent to his feelings in painting a 
picture on an enormous canvas, which he said 
was to be his bridal gift to Batty. 

The composition was in the worst manner of 
Gustave Dor6, and the execution perfect as 
scene-painting. Two Titanic figures stalked 
across a weird plain, bordered with apocryphal 
ravines, and moimtains belching fire; the heavens 
were black, save where a ghastly moon broke 
forth above the two wanderers, one of whom 
was fleeing from the pursuit of the other. 

The pursued, it is hardly necessary to say, 
was Kitty — ^Batty young, Kitty beautiful, but 
Kitty haunted and aghast with fear ; the other, 
who followed as her shadow, was Perry's ghost, 
with just as much likeness put into the face as 
a skeleton admitted of. 
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Perry exulted over this conception figu: more 
than he had ever exulted over any work before. 

"Is it not a master-piece?" he would ask 
of Polly again and again ; and Polly, to humour 
his frantic fitncy, would say Yes, and stare at it 
and declare that it made her flesh creep. 

When the picture was done Perry felt better. 
His frenzy passed as an ague-fit. He was again, 
as Polly said, " clothed, and in his right mind." 

Then his thoughts reverted to Laura. 

" I have sowed my wild oats, Polly," he said 
seriously. " Like the Ancient Mariner, I have 
become a sadder and a wiser man. Why should 
I not cast anchor for once and for all by marry- 
ing that sweet girl ?" 

" Why should you not, indeed I" cried Polly, 
"if she would have you, and if Dr. Norman ap- 
proved of a scapegrace for a son-in-law I " 

"An artist," said Perry, waving his hand, " is 
always a gentleman, and my prospects could not 
be better." 

" Your clothes might be a trifle better," Polly 
said, quizzically. " At any rate, don't go a'court- 
ing till you've got a new coat." 
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" I will order a velvet one to-morrow, and as 

soon as it comes home — ^well, we shall see what 

I do then." 

" A froggy would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no/* 

began Polly; and for several days, whenever 
Perry broached the subject of his attachm^it to 
Laura, she repeated the strain. That Perry 
seriously entertained the idea of proposing to 
Laura, she never for a moment suspected. The 
idea was too preposterous. 

But Perry had never been more in earnest 
during the term of his existence. He yearned 
for sympathy, and had not Laura given him 
sympathy of the sweetest kind ? He yearned 
for some woman's love, and was he not as sure 
of Laura's love as of Kitty's indifference ? In 
fine, he yearned to turn over a fresh page of life ; 
and tl^p one promised to be very fair. 

Perry's genius was not baffled by such con- 
siderations as difference of social position and 
want of money. He consulted one of his friends, 
Crosbie Carrington, who promised to help him. 

" I know some people who sometimes meet 
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Dr. Norman and his pretty daughter at a house 
in Bayswater. Til ask 'em to take you, or get 
you invited — ^being a distinguished artist — ^and, 
once there, any one will introduce you to the 
old buffer — ^I mean the doctor." 

Crosbie Carrington was as good as his word, 
and soon there came a formal invitation from the 
family at Bayswater to an At Home, Perry got 
himself up magnificently, thanks to a dress-suit 
borrowed of Ci-osbie, and a new pair of shiny 
boots, and a dress-shirt on which he had laid out 
his last guinea. Moreover, he had his hair cut 
and his beard dressed by a barber, and got some 
one to lend him a limp French hat to carry in 
his hand, as the delectable fashion of the day 
requires. 

Perry felt considerable elation as he alighted 
irom his Hansom cab about eleven o'clock at a 
well-appointed, spacious house in Porchester 
Terrace, and heard the big footman at the bot- 
tom of the staircase call out stentoriously, " Mr. 

« 

Perugino Neeve I" and then the big footman at 
the top, as Perry afterwards jocosely related, 
"took up the wondrous tale ;" and the mistress 
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of the house came forward, and the master of 
the house came forward, and he was made much 
o^ as, being a genius, it behoved him to be. 

It was not a crowded party, and the first peiv 
sons on whom Perry's eye lighted were Laura 
Norman and her &ther. Dr. Norman, recognis- 
ing Mrs. Comford's Mend, at once held out his 
hand ; Laura felt that she might do the same, 
and the three talked like old acquaintanoes. 

" Your Mends and the public have had great 
cause for uneasiness on your behalf" Dr. Norman 
began ; and feeling a friendliness for the frank, 
handsome, gifted young fellow whom he im- 
agined to be struggling with want and obscurity, 
he added one or two gracious little speeches 
about his last pictmre in the Academy. 

By-and-by, Perry's hostess came up, wanting 
to introduce him to So-andnso and So-and-so ; 
and Laura's heart bounded at the homage her 
hero was receiving. The mistress of the house 
was, in truth, a most amiable and liberal-minded 
lion-hunter, who did infinite service to society 
in general by collecting in her drawing-room 
not only the big lions who can roar, and show 
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their teeth, and lash their tails, but the timid 
lions and the toothless lions, and the little lions 
who have very small tails, and don't know in 
the least how to lash them. 

Perry, coming under the last category, was 
trained accordingly. His hostess had heard of 
Mr. Neeve's great musical attainments. Would 
Mr. Neeve play some little bagatelle or other ? 
And, of course. Perry sat down and played one 
or two of Mendelssohn's enchanting Songs with- 
out Words, in his best, most fantastic manner, 
and then a delicious French melody, light and 
airy as a play of fountains, and his audience 
listened with delight. 

But the young lion was to lash his tail with still 
greater eflfect. Mrs. ^ the hostess, was hon- 
oured by the presence of a Persian gentleman, 
an attache of some great Mogul or other then 
on a mission to England, and there was no one 
but his interpreter to talk to him. Could Mr. 
Neeve remember a word or two of Arabic ? 
Perry could remember a word or two, he said ; 
and lo ! there was the painter of " The Cedar 
Forest," and the accomplished musician, talking 
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the language of Mohammed and the patriarchs 
trippingly on the tongue — gutturals, sibilations, 
astounding aspirated vowels, and all ! Whether 
Perry's Arabic would have borne more critical 
investigation is another matter, but he began 
by quoting the opening verses of the Koran, to 
show his proficiency to his interlocutor, and 
necessarily did not feel called upon to make 
long speeches after such a beginning. 

The Persian talked. Perry asked if he were 
hungry? whence he had come? whither he was 
going? if his grandmother were well? — a punc- 
tilio of Eastern ceremonial — and, finally, they 
blessed each other in the name of the Prophet. 
Perry was next deputed to take a lady down to 
the refreshment-room, where he made an excel- 
lent little supper, and he made a second little 
supper on his own account, and went away in- 
toxicated with the evening's pleasure. 

True, he had only talked to Laura for five 
minutes, but what an auspicious introduction to 
good society 1 

" I wish you had been there, Polly," he said 
to poor, patient Mrs. Cornford, who was sitting 
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up to let him in and hear his report. " It was such 
a jolly party, and I cut as good a figure as any 
of my betters, I assure you." 

Then he told her the whole story from begin- 
ning to end ; and Polly went to bed, feeling 
that if one thing in the world would recompense 
her for the kicks and cuffs of fortune, it was her 
boy's success in life. Why should not Perry 
marry Laura Norman ? Why should not Perry 
make himself a reputation in the world ? After 
all, Kitty's evil behaviour might prove his sal- 
vation instead of his undoing. Who should 
say? 

Perry rose next day, determined to strike 
while the iron was hot, and declare his inten- 
tions to Dr. Norman whilst Dr. Norman's favour- 
able impression of him should be green. 

Mrs. Comford sent proverbs and wise saws at 
his head, as thick and hardhitting as hailstones, 
in dissuasion of such a proceeding, but Perry 
shook them off. 

" Now or never is the time for me to marry 
and make a man of myself," he said ; " if I 
once begin shilly-shallying, the end will be that 

l2 
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I shall take to thinking about Kitty again, and 
have no courage for anything." 

" Well, wait a week." 

" Not a day, not an hour," Perry said, authori- 
tatively, and ringing the bell, cried out to Mary 
Hann: "Mary Hann, black my boots to the 
best of your juvenile ability, and then bring 'em 
to me to finish oflF." 

As soon as he had finished his breakfast, Mr. 
Perugino took off his coat, and worked away 
zealously at his boots till the desirable polish 
was attained. Then he dived into the Httle 
scullery, and filling the largest bucket that 
could be foimd with warm water, went upstairs 
to perform his toilette. 

The toilette occupied upwards of an hour, at 
the end of which time Mr. Perugino emerged Kke 
one of the Trojan heroes whom the wand of Pallas 
Athene has washed, curled, perfiimed, and ar- 
rayed by magic. 

"My stars !" cried Polly, 'Tm sure the world 
must be coming to an end." 

"I'm sorry to say my cravats are," Perry 
said, dolefully. . " And a dark-blue necktie 
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would be just a point of colour in the picture I" 
" rU run to the bottom of the street and buy 
you one," Polly said, goodnaturedly ; and quick 
as lightning, she put on her bonnet and perform- 
ed the errand. 

When, as Perry complacently observed, the 
last touch had been put in, he sallied forth, Mrs. 
Comford singing after him : 

" — ^froggy would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no ; 
Roly-poly gamage and spinach, 

Heigho I says Boly.'' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LAURA'S SATURDAYS. 

T)ERRY felt as brave as a lion till he found 
-*• himself in Dr. Norman's library, awaiting 
Dr. Norman. Then, the sort of disagreeable 
suspense with which we await the dentist who 
is to draw out a tooth, took possession of him ; 
and as he described to Mrs. Cornford, not a 
nerve in his body but turned traitor to him in 
his hour of need ; and he thought nobody had 
ever quaked so thoroughly — except the devil 
when St. Dunstan held him by the nose 1 

Dr. Norman greeted his visitor with the ut- 
most blandness, adding — 

" You would not have been admitted, except 
that it is just lunch time, as I am always busy 
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till half-past one o'clock. Will you take a 
tete-k-tSte lunch with me I My little girls are 
spending the day at Hampstead." 

" Thank you — ^I am unable to stay to-day," 
poor Perry stammered forth; "I have an en- 
gagement." 

" Now, I suppose, Hke all artists, you are glad 
to utilize what little daylight we get at this 
season ?" Dr. Norman said, for he noticed the 
yoimg man's embarrassment, and wanted to set 
him at his ease. 

Yes," Perry answered, gathering courage — 

my last picture being well thought of, I want 
to make hay while the sun shines, as the saying 
goes. I trust you have no prejudice against 
men ofmy craft, sir?" 

" On the contrary," Dr. Norman said ; ** I am 
proud to number artists among my acquaint- 
ances — the rifling men as well as the veterans." 

Perry grew bolder and bolder. 

" I am delighted to hear you say so, especially 
as I have come to ask a great favoiu* of you," 
he said, twirling his hat in his fingers — ^it was 
borrowed for the occasion — ^rather nervously. 
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** I daresay you will be surprised to hear that I 
have conceived a sincere attachment for your 
daughter, Miss Laura." (If that is not a proper 
and polite way of putting it, thought Perry, 
nothing is I) 

Dr. Norman did not look, as young novelists 
say, as if a thunderbolt had dropped at his feet ; 
but he certainly looked amused and amazed—r- 
amused at the idea of his little Laura having a 
lover, and amazed at Mr. Perugino, of unwashed 
memory, being that lover. 

Smiling, not unkindly, but with an underly- 
ing current of mixed mirthfiilness and vexation, 
he said, 

" My dear sir, Laura is a child." 

" She is nineteen, sir," Perry said, with great 
gravity; "and I am twenty-five. One can 
hardly begin a happy life tbo early." 

" True, true," Dr. Norman answered ; " but 
what do you two know of each other t It seems 
to me that the question is mooted somewhat 
prematurely." 

" I had the happiness of seeing a good deal 
of Miss Laura in Paris," Perry answered, still cm 
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his best behaviour ; " and I think we understand 
each other pretty well. But of course I could not 
speak of my wishes to her, till I had heard how 
favourably you might be disposed towards me." 

" You have acted like a man of honour," Dr. 
Norman said, shaking the young man by the 
hand. " My poor little girl is motherless, and 
has no advisers but myself — more's the pity." 

Then tears filled Dr. Norman's eyes, and he 
walked up and down the room in great per- 
plexity. 

He did not know in the least what to 
say to this new friend of Laura's, this ardent 
young wooer, this promising aspirant in the 
field of Art. Certainly, he should not have 
diosen a poor young artist as the husband of 
his child ; but in matters of love and marriage, 
who can choose for another? Dr. Norman 
had never entertained the thought of his lit- 
tle girls making, to use a delectable phrase, " a 
good match ;" neither had he any such ambition 
for his boys. What he prized in women was 
grace, sweetness, beauty, wisdom. What he 
prized in men, was high pm-pose, integrity, elo- 
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quence, kindness. Gifts and graces were the 
criteria by which he appraised hia feUowB; 
wanting these, and possessing abundance of 
other things, they were poor in his eyes. 

He knew little enough of Perry, except that 
he W8ts a genius. That he possessed a sweet, 
affectionate, winning nature, one could read at 
first sight ; but even coupled with genius, was 
this enough ? Had PeiTy the stuff in him to 
clear him of his early connections, to embrace 
a hard-working and domestic life, to avoid the 
moral shoals and quicksands to which a young 
man of genius is exposed ; to be such a friend, 
lover and protector, as Laura needed ? 

On the other hand, if he and Laura loved 
each other truly, had he the right to forbid their 
intercourse ? Was not Perry fairly entitled to 
a fair trial at his hands ? Many a less worthy 
man than he had been shipwrecked in early 
life, by the want of a little timely trust and 
kindness. Many a less promising youth had 
been nipped in the bud, by the contempt of those 
whose favour was as smishine. 

All these considerations passed through Dr. 
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Norman's mind in the spaoe of a minute or two ; 
Perry sitting by, fidgeting, changing colour, 
suffering from a suspense that was half real, 
half serio-comic. 

"Could I only have bolted then," he told 
Polly, " never again would fi'oggy have gone 
a-wooing in the space of his mortal career." 

Dr. Norman sat down. 

" I really don't know what to say to your 
proposition, so greatly has it taken me by sur- 
prise," he said. " I have no right that I know 
of to give you a point-blank refusal; at the 
same time, I feel hardly justified in giving my 
immediate consent. May I ask a question 
which, under the circumstances, is hardly in- 
delicate ?" 

"Certainly," poor Perry said, colouring to 
the brow. He expected some allusion to Kitty. 

" Have you sufficient means to support a wife 
— ^whose sole portion would be a modest allow- 
ance out of my own income ?" 

" I ^have only what I earn, sir," answered 
Perry, with great dignity. 

" I should be sorry to see my child married to 
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a man who despised work or workers," Dr. 
Norman said, " but do you earn enough and to 
spare for your own wants ? A man who mar- 
ries a comparatively portionless girl, should 
first ask himself that question." 

" I have no doubt that I could do so — ^had I 
any sufficient motive," Perry said. " A fellow 
loses pluck when it concerns nobody whether he 
works well or ill." 

" True," Dr. Norman said very seriously, and 
for some minutes he was again silent. Then 
he hesitatingly asked Perry another ques- 
tion. " Could you withdraw yourself from the 
companions and associations among which 
Laura found herself in Paris when under Mrs. 
Cornford's roof? I having nothing whatever 
to say against them or Mrs. Cornford, whom 
I esteem from the bottom of my heart — except 
that it is not the kind of life I should select for 
my child." 

" I would do anything in the world you like," 
poor Perry said, dying to end the inter- 
view. 

"Well," Dr. Norman answered, in a more 
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cheerfol tone, " you shall be at liberty to come 

< 

to my house, and renew your acquaintance with 
Laura. Can I say more than this I" 

" Oh 1 no," Perry said. " Indeed you couldn't 
possibly say more, and you're a — ^" he wa6 go- 
ing to say — a brick, sir — ^but checked himself in 
time, and added-«and you're a kind friend to 
me, indeed!" 

Dr. Norman rose and gave Perry his hand. 
Perry started up like one electrified, so pleased 
wa& he at the prospect of a dismissal, and the 
two shook hands cordially. 

" Laura and I receive our friends on Satur- 
day evenings, from eight o'clock till eleven," Dr. 
Norman said. " On these occasions you will 
always be welcome. I need hardly ask of you 
a complete reticence on the subject of your 
wishes for the present." 

"I will be as circumspect as possible," Perry 
said ; and after a word or two more, he con- 
trived to get away.^ , 

"I hope I have not been rash," was Dr. Nor-' 
man's soliloquy, as soon as he found himself 
alone. "The young man seems modest and 
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sincere, and is undoubtedly gifted in a surpass- 
ing degree. Why should he not do well ? And 
I could hardly forbid him my house, when he 
is made welcome at the houses of my intimate 
friends." 

" I'm in for it," Perry cried, throwing himself 
at full length on Mrs. Cornford's little sofa. 
. " I'm in for being respectable all the rest of my 
life I Laura is an angel, and I look upon my- 
self as the happiest fellow under the sun ; but 
oh I Polly, my good soul, give me a drink of 
water, for the African fever was not half so bad 
to encounter as Dr. Norman !" 

But Perry determined to persevere. Every 
Saturday the bucket of warm water was carried 
up by Mary Hann to Mr. Perry's room; and after 
an hoiur's toilette, he emerged, curled, perftimed, 
and trim, as Odysseus from the transforming 
wand of Athene. At a quarter past eight pre- 
cisely, he entered Laura's little drawing-room, 
hat in hand, gloved, and looking as much as 
possible like a Parisian dandy in a drawing- 
room comedy at the Vari^t^s. 

Dr. Norman had simply said to Laura, on the 
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first Saturday after Perry's interview with him, 

"Laura, perhaps Mr. Perugino Neeve may 
call this evening. If so, let us have a little 
music." 

And Laura had coloiu'ed to the brow, and 
her sweet shy eyes had looked so exultant at 
the news, that Dr. Norman saw at a glance how 
matters stood with his little girl's heart. 

That first evening, Laura put on a blue dress, 
bright as a bit of April sky, and boimd her fair 
hair with a little gold fillet ; and what with this 
enchanting dress, and the pea-blossom hue of 
her cheeks, and the grateful look of happiness 
filling her sweet eyes, she looked as dainty a 
little damsel as ever delighted a lover's sight. 

Hitherto, these Saturdays had been somewhat 
a heavy imdertaking to the poor child, who was 
at present only beginning to know her father's 
guests. But Perry's appearance altered the 
entire^ aspect of things. The weeks were all 
golden now, because each contained a Saturday, 
and Saturday was happiness. 

Perry behaved in a manner wholly irreproach- 
able, and he confessed to Polly Cornford that 
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he marvelled at himself. He behaved to Lanra 
80 circumspectly as to inspire Dr. Norman with 
confidence. He uttered no inadmissible slang. 
His appearance was irreproachable. He played 
superbly to amuse the company, and his hands 
had evidently been washed within recent me- 
mory. 

It must be confessed that, up to this period, 
Peny's conversion was wholly that of the inner 
man. At home, he worked as fitfully, and 
smoked as persistently as ever; sat up till 
past midnight playing dominoes and drinking 
beer with Crosbie Carrington and other friends, 
or playing billiards at the " Fulham Arms ;" de- 
scended to his studio at mid-day, unwashed, 
unkempt, and in his shirt-sleeves, to paint for 
an hour or two, or perhaps to compose a waltz 
for Laura's next reception, or, very often, to 
read a greasy novel of Bulwer Lytton's or Paul 
de Kock's, liired from the library at a penny a 
volume per diem. 

Mrs, Cornford might coax or entreat, or de- 
cl«Cre that she would go and tell Dr. Noi-man 
what sort of son-in-law he was going to have — 
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Peirry only laughed or chided in his patronizing, 
spoiled-child way, and made answer, 

" All in good time, Polly. As soon as I am 
married, no fabricator of pictures for the Lon- 
don market shall work harder than I." 

*' When the sky falls we shall catch larks," 
Mrs. Comford would retort ; " and when parrots 
leave off prating, they'll catch mice like owls. 
Oh 1 1 know you." 

" I am such a poor creature, just because of 
your unbelief," Perry said. *' When I have got 
a trusting little wife by m/side, I shall become 
a second Turner." 

** You are clever enough to become anything 
you choose. But what have you done since 
coming back, pray Mr. Harumnacaruml" 

" I have been too brimfiil of impressions," 
Perry said grandly. " The flash of inspiration, 
like molten gold, must cool ere it takes the 
form of sovereigns." 

And Dr. Norman would sometimes say — 

"And your pictures, Mr. Peruginol" The 
Doctor preferred his young friend's Christian 
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name, tickled by the artistic and sonoroHfl sound 
of it. 

" Oh I T work like a slave," Perry would re- 
ply ; "but the daylight is so short, that by the 
end of a week I have done nothing." 

He generally carried a sketch-book or port- 
folio with him to the Addison Road, and de- 
lighted Prissy beyond measure by illustrating a 
chapter of Robinson Crusoe for her especial 
benefit. But anything like a finished work 
never appeared. 

Dr» Norman's fiieilds were sufficiently versed 
in art to distinguish genius firom mechanism, 
and declared Perry to be a genius of the first 
water. Moreover, the young man's simple, 
happy, impulsive way of doing things, and al- 
most childish enjoyment of unexpected trifles, 
and his anxiety to please others, won every heart. 

Things, therefore, favomred Perry's suit ; and 
one day Dr. Norman called Laura to him, and 
said very kindly — a mother could hardly have 
been more kind — 

" I think, Laiura, we all know why Mr. Peru- 
gino is so fond of coming here by this time. 
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Shall I say that my little Laura likes to have 
him for her friend?— or send him away?" 

And Laura, whose conscience smote her for 
having given her best friendship to Perry long 
ago, and for having tried to understand her 
&ther less than a daughter should, took his 
hand to her lips and shed tears over it, cry- 
ing— 

^Ohl papa^ I have not been good to you; 
and you — ^you are an angel to me I" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" A DREADFUL DOOB IN HER SOUL STO<n> WIDE." 

TT^ITTT and Sir George remained masters of 
■■"^ the field. The marriage was accepted 
past question. The wedding preparations had 
been put in hand. In a fortnight's time, Edtty 
would become Lady Bartelotte. 

Ella was not the person to make any sort 
of sacrifice with a bad grace, and she did her 
best, by every possible act of consideration and 
generosity, to atone for her past opposition. She 
lectured Sir George severely on one or two 
shabby little proposals that he happened to 
make in her hearing ; and to her intervention 
poor Kitty owed a far more liberal trousseau 
than in her most ambitious moments she had 
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ever dreamed of. Then Ella talked to Kitij as 
any practical person double Kitty's age might 
have done, on the necessity of holding her own, 
and keeping her husband in his proper place, 
not by covert blandishments, but by rational 
candour. 

" Dear papa and I would have been wretched 
if we had made a compact never to contradict 
each other," she said ; " and 1 am quite sure, 
Kitty, that you will be ten times happier if you 
begin by treating papa qnite frankly, and say- 
ing what you like or dislike." 

** You forget," Kitty said, very humbly, " that 
I am not Sir George's daughter, but a penni- 
less—in some senses— e friendless girl, whom 
he condescends to marry." 

" Nonsense I When a man marries a woman, 
he makes her his equal ; though," Ella added, 
with a touch of humour, " I think in this case, 
dear Kitty, that the condescension is wholly on 
your side." 

And much more, Ella said to the same pur- 
pose; and Kitty listened, promising this, assent- 
ing to that, ready to do anything and every- 



struggle, and ambitioii ; before lay the fature, 
for -which she had toiled and span, and she 
tnifited it, and went on her way rejoidug. 

There were trifles that made her cheeks 
glow with pleasure, such as wedding gifla, little 
notes of fiiendly recognition from Ella's coTudns, 
invitations from some of Sir George's fiiends in 
England ; one — oh, happiness I — signed by a 
peer's daughter — and other things of the land 
recurring daily. These small triumphs as- 
tounded and dazzled poor Kitty beyond mea- 
sore. What had she done to deserve such 
signal good fortune I 

One evening she sat in her room, lost in the 
oontemplation of her treasores, moral and ma- 
, and enjoying a rare feast of solitnde. 
i had become a much more exacting 
I, reasouing thus — " If my chivalry 
» BO far as to marry this girl, surely she 
i to reward me accordingly 1" Kitty 
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must always be walking with him, reading to 
him, writing for him, and flattering him, or he 
grew irritable and jealous. A little solitude 
was therefore a rare feast, and on this particu- 
lar occasion Kitty felt disposed to enjoy it like 
an epicure. She walked to the wardrobe, and 
opening the door, contemplated her new dresses 
one by one. There was a velvet dress, a satin 
dress, and a lace dress, all new treasures, and a 
white dress for her wedding, and other dehght- 
fal things, owed to Ella's generosity. Then 
she opened her drawers one by one, and 
handled delicate laces and cashmere morning- 
gowns, and embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs — 
all Ella's gifts. Lastly, she took up her jewel- 
case, and putting it on her lap, smiled the smile 
of a joyfiil child. 

Kitty's belongings were certainly nothing 
extraordinary, and by no means exceeded those 
of any gentlewoman of ordinary means. But 
then she had been a draggle-tailed Cinderella, 
a beggar's daughter only two years ago, and 
she felt herself by comparison transformed into 
a fairy princess, a King Cophetua's bride I She 
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turned over her trinkets one by one. These 
were Myra's gifts — ^the trinkets she had worn 
in Paradise Place had been discarded long ago 
— the gold brooch of Trinchinopoly work, which 
had marked the beginning of their friendship, 
the bracelets, the rings, and other gifts. How 
rich she had once felt herself in the possession 
of these I And what were they in comparison 
to later acquisitions I There was the pearl 
necklace, Ella's gift, and the opal and diamond 
ring, Sir George's pledge of betrothal, and an 
old-fashioned, but handsome diamond agrafe, 
the wedding gift of Sir George's sister; and last 
of all, her crowning pride and delight, a case of 
jewels which had belonged to Sir George's mo- 
ther, and which Ella declared to be Kitty's be- 
yond all question now. 

Kitty sat amid her wealth, a bewitched and 
bewildered thing. Was life in truth a reality 
or a dream, and should she wake up one morn- 
ing to find her treasure spent, lost, visionary as 
fairy-gold? She felt so rich that she could 
hardly help doubting in her riches now and 
then. 
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As she was thinking these thoughts, Fran^ine 
tapped Kghtly, and entered with letters. Letters 
were pleasant things to Kitty now, since they 
generally contained congratulations, or gracious 
little nothings from some of Ella's kin, and she 
took them eagerly. The first was a somewhat 
pompous but kindly-meant note from one of 
these future relatives of Kitty, which she read 
with a smile of contentment. The other was from 
Polly Comford, and brimful, as Polly Comford's 
letters were sure to be, of slang, good-natured 
scoldings, wise saws and comments. Polly 
wrote to congratulate her runaway upon her 
approaching marriage; and Kitty read on, 
thinking what a kind and forbearing letter it 
was, and how unselfish a slangy, slatternly, out- 
spoken creature like Polly could be. 

Polly, in truth, spite of her radical discontent 
with Kitty's conduct, could not help feeling and 
expressing a certain amount of pleasure at her 
good fortune. Polly loved Perry with all her 
heart, but she saw exactly how much his in- 
consequent behaviour was to be thanked foe 
Kitty's so-called treachery ; and when the vials 
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of her wrath were once spent iipon the traitor, 
a little worldly-wise congratulation was evi- 
dently lurking behind. Polly Cornford was far 
from being a proper-minded person, giving just 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 
From her the devil always got his due, and a 
little more. But the gist of her letter lay in 
a postscript. And this is how the postscript 
ran: — 

" P.S. — You'll be glad to hear that Perry is 
not the fool he was. The Lord be praised 
for it ! He is engaged to marry Laura Norman, 
with her daddy's consent, and will beat his bet- 
ters yet. My blessing on you both; and to you, 
my lady, gilt gingerbread without end, and an 
appetite accordingly 1" 

Kitty started from her seat, and held Polly's 
letter to the lamp, with trembling hands, and 
dilated eyes. Yes, the words were as plainly 
written as it was poiSsible to be. He is engaged 
to marry Laura Norman ! 

She dashed the letter aside, took it up 
and tore it asunder, then matched the frag- 
ments, and read for a third, a fourth, nay, a 
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fifth time — He is engaged to marry Laura Nor- 
man I 

She crushed the letter in her hands withfiresh 
passion, and kneeling before the fire, thrust it 
between the bars. When it had burned away, 
ishe unlocked a drawer, and took out a little 
flilk bundle. 

It will be remembered that during the first 
weeks of Kitty's stay at Shelley House, Perry 
had gone down to see her. Terribly Mghtened 
lest his ragamuffinly appearance should scanda- 
lize so proper a young lady as herself, she 
brushed his coat, and taking up a pair of scissors, 
clipped an inch or two of that long curly hair 
that Perry never willingly trimmed. It will be 
remembered that the operation was hardly over 
when Regy entered, and, quick as lightning, 
locks and scissors were thrust in Miss Kitty's 
pocket. 

Kitty had often laughedt at herself and chided 
herself for keeping such a souvenir of her old 
lover; but whenever her trunks were turned 
out, on arrival or departure, the little silk bundle 
had hitherto found a comer. She used to think 
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that some day or other the bright curls of hair 
should be put in a locket and occasionally worn. 
And if the temptation had come to destroy 
them, they looked so soft and bright, and re- 
minded her so forcibly of Perry, that she hesi- 
tated. But now, why should she keep Perry^d 
locks any longer ? He no longer claimed pity or 
tenderness at her hands. He had engaged him- 
self to Laura Norman. As much jealousy, mad- 
ness, hatred, call it what you will, as a woman 
feels whose lover forsakes her, Kitty felt now, 
because her forsaken lover had found consola- 
tion. 

She opened the little silk bundle with quick, 
angry fingers, and turned the mass of gold- 
brown locks into her lap. Then, gathering up 
her apron, she would have emptied its contents 
into the fire, but something seemed to hold her 
back. She sat down, glanced round at her 
velvets and silks, at fhe treasures of her jewel- 
case displayed on the table, at the betrothal-ring 
on her finger, and sighed, and was fain to weep, 
if tears would only come I Perry, then, cared 
for her no longer I Was there indeed no such 
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thing as truth in the world I Was Sir George's 
affection the most worth having? If so^ she 
had chosen the right casket after all. 

But a voice spoke from her heart on Perry's 
behalf. How had she requited his devotion! 
What had she done to make him happy t Was 
he not justly rewarded by Laura's love I Wcis 
she not justly punished by his indifference. She 
took up the soft;, bright locks, kissed them, 
pressed them to her heart, rocking herself to 
and fro, in a passion of grie^ anger, deso 
lation. 

At last she said, half aloud, as if Perry's spirit 
were near, and she were praying to it, " Oh 1 
P^ry, I do love you ! — I do 1 — ^I do 1" 

The sound of her own voice, so pitifril, so soli- 
tary, so penitent as it waer, brought tears ; and 
on her knees — she knew not to whom she was 
praying, if indeed the act could be called a 
prayer at all — she cried al)undantly, and called 
on Perry's name and begged for forgiveness. 

In that brief conflict, half retrospection and 
half prophecy, "a dreadftil door in her soul 
stood wide," as William Allingham's poem runs. 
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She saw wherein she differed from those 
whofiie goodness she now envied for the first 
time. She knew that she should rise up on the 
morrow and live and move and act as the Kitty 
of old, and enjoy the Hfe she had chosen, in spite 
of such retributive thoughts as would come now 
and then. 

But to-day Perry's image took complete pos~ 
session of her. For his sake she would &in 
have had many acts of the past revocable. So 
strongly was she suffering with him, and by 
reason of him now, that had a straight, short 
path led to his abiding place, she would perhaps 
have taken it, and fled from her triumphs 1 

" Poor Perry 1" she said to herself again and 
again, recalling his looks and words with fresh 
bursts of tears, as one recalls looks and words 
of the dead. How fond he had once been 
of herl Did he really love Laura Normaji^ 
or was his engagement the mere consequence 
of his desponding and loneliness ? She knew 
not what she thought, or what she wished to 
think ; and when at last she went to bed, it was 
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to dream of the old life and the old love, 
before she had tasted ambition and Perry had 
battled with despair. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE BELGRAVIAN WEDDING. 

QIR GEORGE was determined to do every- 
^ thing on as economical a scale as circiun- 
stances admitted ; and so absorbed did he seem 
iD this matter, that one would have thought the 
saving of a few shillings of infinitely more im- 
portance to him than the securing a young 
bride. The marriage was to take place with the 
utmost privacy, at the Consulate. Poor Kitty 
must forego the train of bridesmaids, the bri- 
dal banquet, and other ceremonials that fashion 
has ordained ; and so strictly practical was her 
last and most favoured lover, that he even for- 
bade himself the cost of a new coat in honour of 
the occasion. 
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Custom has also prescribed a honeymoon, 
but a honeymoon may be long or short, simple 
or costly, according to drcnmstances and incli- 
nation. Sir George ordained that their honey- 
moon should be very simple indeed. 

" We have outlived our juvenile follies, have 
we not?" he would say to Kitty; as if the fact 
of their engagement equalized them in age as 
well as other things ; and poor Kitty confessed 
to have outlived her juvenile follies. So they 
were to go to Gibraltar for a month, and take 
up their abode in a house lent them by a friend 
of Sir George's. " If not too expensive, we will 
visit Cadiz and Ronda,"Sir George had said; and 
Kitty sincerely hoped that it might not be too 
expensive, thinking how dull they should find 
a month to themselves at Gibraltar. Ella was 
to remain, meantime, at Malaga with the Gar- 
diners; and when the spring should have fairly 
set in, the little party intended to return home- 
ward. 

Nothing therefore could have been more pro- 
saic than Kitty's wedding. It was not a gloomy 
wedding, thanks to Ella's intervention. There 
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was a pretty little breakfast, adorned with 
costly flowers. The Gardiners came, and Mr. 
Tyrrell, acting the part of Sir George's 
groomsman, and another friend; all of whom 
brought flowers and gifts for the bride, whidi 
they presented with pretty speeches. Ella 
exerted herself to the utmost, and was cheer- 
fill, if not gay, and affectionate as of old to 
her friend. The servants had been presented 
with new clothes, and little Fran9ine was in 
tears of delight at miladi's splendour. 

The wedding was simply prosaic, as any wed- 
ding must have been with such a bridegroom. 

" My dear Kitty," Sir George said, as they 
sat down to breakfast, " do gather up your 
dress a little. Don't you see how the servants 
keep treading on it f 

Then he turned to Lady Gardiner, who was 
sitting next him, and added, smiling, 

"It is high time that this young lady had 
some one to look after her, you see." , 

All this was harmless and well-ineant, but, 
coupled with a dozen remarks of the same kind, 
fidgeted the others, and took the bloom off the 
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occasion. When ihe adienx were being made, 
and Mr. Tyrrell waited at the door to hand Kitty 
into the carriage, Sir George cried out in a shrill 
key — "My dear, we must take onr old cotton mn- 
hrellas with us. The idea of mountaineering 
without cotton umbrellas 1 Franfine, cherchez 
les ombrelles de coton.'' 

And Fran9ine, who was to accompany hep» 
mistress, rushed hither and thither, and Mat- 
thew, the mannservant, helped her. The old 
cotton umbrellas were not to be found — the wo- 
men^ervants having hidden them away, in hon. 
our of the wedding. 

There was no alternative but to go without 
them, and Kitty felt thankful to be fairly 
oflf. 

" We'll buy some good stout cheap umbrellas 
as soon as ever we get to Gibraltar," were Sir 
George's first words ; " but, really, the culpable 
negligence of those servants is quite terrible. 
They have no sort of respect for property what- 
ever." 

" Shabby property," Kitty said, smiling, 

"Exactly; of all snobs under the sun, are 
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footmen and ladies'-maids. There's one comfort, 
you are a sensible woman, and have been used 
to simple ways of living ; so we can do with 
the least possible number of them. Is it neces- 
sary to keep Franfine — ^Ella's maid could surely 
wait on you both t" 

Kitty smiled at this, and laid one little hand 
on Sir George's arm, and scolded him play- 
fully. 

"Of course I wish you to have everything 
becoming yonr poBition," he answered. Tta 
sure if ever a man was ready to make a fool of 
himself for a woman, I am for you — ah I here we 
are at the harbour. And there's the yacht all 
ready. How pleasant it is to have a yacht lent 
one !" 

The day was superb. The sky was a canopy 
of soft; purple ; the sea smooth as a lake in sruur 
mer-time; the distant mountains, of loveliest 
shape and colour. 

In honour of the bride and bridegroom, the 
little yacht hoisted colours, a crimson carpet was 
laid down on deck, and an awning of the same 
colour put up. Garlands of flowers hung 
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from the main-yard. The sailors wore gala 
dress and white rosettes^ and a little negro boy 
presented Kitty with a bouquet as she stepped on 
board. 

Kitty's cheeks flushed with pleasure at this 
reception, and Sir George was evidently much 
gratified, though, as he whispered to his bride — 
** he should be compelled to give a pretty penny 
in drink money to the men, which was a draw- 
back.'' 

On the whole he like it. Certainly, a bridal 
trip could hardly have been more auspici- 
ous or poetic. The Undine was a delightftil 
little craft, and skimmed the waves gracefolly 
as a burd. Dainty little fishing-boats, with sails 
shaped like butterflies' wings, kept her com- 
pany. Her path lay along a bright blue sea, in 
sight of hills brighter and bluer still. There 
was enough solitude to inspire dreams, and yet 
not enough to inspire melancholy. 

But Kitty's bridal trip was utterly unpoetic. 
Sir George could not have been kinder, and 
more cheerful ; he could not have exerted him- 
self more assiduously to amuse her. He had 
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simply nothing poetic in his nature. 

" I don't think I ever felt in better hnmonr/' 
he said, as they paced the deck arm-in-arm. ^^ I 
suppose nothing puts a man in a better humour 
with himself and the world in general, ithan 
acting up to his convictions. Now, Fm not a 
Belfish man by disposition; bnt, of oourse, at 
first sight, it did seem that to marry you would 
be a little imprudent, especially on dear Ella's 
account." 

" Ella has behaved beautiftilly," Kitty said. 

" She has indeed — the darling 1 But I hope 
and trust that she will have her reward. There 
was no other way to keep the property together 
except for me to marry, and it is greatly to 
Ella's interest that the property should be kept 
together. You have so much good sense," he 
added, "that I don't mind dwelling on the prac- 
tical side of things, though you know well 
enough that I should never have dreamed of 
marrying again, had I not been over head and 
ears in love." 

Kitty smiled, too much accustomed to Sii: 
George's good-natured self-glorification to take 
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any £resh outburst of it amiss; and he went 
on — 

"And you shall not repent of the step you 
have taken. I am nearly fifty, it is true, and 
you are barely half as old ; but a girl is often 
happier for marrying a man of experience, whom 
she can look up to ; I certainly do not look my 
age?" 

« Oh no 1" 

"How was it," he continued, "that you were 
not married long ago? A handsome, high- 
spirited girl like yourself must have had lovers, 
no matter how much you might lack other good 
things of this world." 

Kitty blushed, and confessed that she had not 
been without lovers. 

" And you liked me the best 1 Was that it I" 
he said, patting the little hand that rested on 
his arm. 

" I suppose so," Kitty answered with a little 
laugh. Sir George's- queer, selfnsatisfied love- 
making struck her, perforce, as a comical sur- 
prise now and then. 

" Well, imder the circumstances, I commend. 
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your taate. But didn't I hear something from 
Ella, and from your friend Mrs. Wingfield, about 
Dr. Norman's fancy for you I" 

Kitty confessed that Dr. Norman was &m to 
make her his wife. 

^^ I must say I wonder that you refrised him. 
He's a deucedly good-looking fellow, and a 
good fellow, I should say, though he was parti- 
cularly unpleasant to me." 

"The best people become unpleasant when 
they are jealous," said Kitty artfriUy ; and then 
she led the conversation into other channels. 
Somehow she could not talk of her lovers to 
the man who was her husband. 

When Sir George went to smoke a cigar with 
the captain on the quarter-deck, Kitty began 
thinking. She had been inclined just now to 
compare Sir George to Dr. Norman, to the dis- 
paragement of the former, saying to herself — 
" Look on this picture and on that 1" but she 
checked the thought with sudden shame. Put- 
ting comparisons aside, how straightforward 
and sincere had Sir George's behaviour been to 
her all along I It was not his fault if he lacked 
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Dr. Norman's inteUectual strength and nobility 
of character ; it was not his £Eiult if he lacked 
Dr* Norman's pleasant looks and dignified car- 
riage. Sir George had wooed and won her in 
perfect good feith ; pretending to no gifts and 
graces that he did not possess, never seeking to 
shield his &ults or shortcomings £rom her ob- 
dervation ; never assuming virtues that he lack"^ 
ed, or promising more than he could perform. 

He had married her simply because he loved 
aad admired her. By such a marriage he gained 
no worldly advantages, and sacrificed some ; he 
was as good to her as far as it was in his nature 
to be. 

And her own conduct ? 

She confessed that it would not bear such 
close scrutiny as his. It was a comforting 
thought that he trusted her so entirely, and 
had no idea of any conscious self-sacrifice in 
her part of the compact. He knew little of 
her outward history, nothing of her imier ex- 
istence ; and he would never know. She had 
written new chronicles over those dear pages 
of her old life inscribed with Perry's and Dr. 
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Norman's name — ^the first a poem, the second a 
scripture ; and if at times a tear fell over the par 
limpsest, no prying eyes should see her weep. 

How far off and distant the old life and the 
old loves seemed to her now 1 She had never 
before looked upon them as vanished beyond 
recall ; but now, by her marriage, they had be- 
come so without a doubt. Well, the last would 
suffer no more at her hands ; and the first had 
been embittered by the consciousness of wrong I 
And she should rest on her oars at last. 

What must occupy her mind now was the 
duty she owed to Sir George, by whom rest, ease, 
€uid contentment — as she thought — ^had come. 
She determined to make his life happier if she 
could, and to be to him in all things, a true and 
loving wife. 

He came up to her, all smiles and good- 
humour, accompanied by the captain, who was 
desirous "of paying his respects to Lady 
Bartelotte." Kitty found him a delightfiil 
person, and forgot all painful retrospection for 
a time in the sensation of her newly-acquired 
dignity. 
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Yes, it was certainly pleasant to be Lady 
Bartelotte. She thought she had chosen the 
golden casket. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BOHEMIAN WEDDING. 

TTAVING obtained Dr. Nonnan's consent to 
•^-^ his suit, Perry could not rest till he had 
mooted the subject of marriage. There was no 
sort of moderation in the young man's charac^ 
ter; and the more easily did he obtain his 
inch, the more fractiously did he demand his 
ell. He was, as he said, growing a little tired 
of shams ; — " and soap and water," Mrs. Comford 
wouldputin wickedly. Whereupon Perry declared 
that he liked soap and water well enough when 
not forced upon him, especially in cold weather. 
" Well, well," rejoined Polly, " marry as soon 
as you can, if you can't marry as soon as you 
like. But you know that the devil's in an 
empty purse, and I fear that's the condition of 
yours." 
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Perry hit on a scheme. He sold thepictnre 
which had been intended to awaken terrors in 
Kitty's guilty mind to a strolling player ; who 
exhibited it in the provinces as The Avenged 
Lover. He cleared out his studio of every 
marketable sketch and study he could well 
spare, and as much bric-hrirac as he could bring' 
his mind to part with. He sold his Spanish capoj 
his Arab horse-trappings^his least valuable pho- 
tographs and engravings. He borrowed a hun- 
dred pounds on his half-finished Academy pio* 
tore. Then he seized Dr. Norman by the but- 
ton one Saturday evening and spoke out. He had 
a little money, he said, with which to famish a 
house. Ijaura's requirements were as modest 
as his own. Surely Dr. Norman could now say 
nothing against the marriage I 

Dr. Norman knew not how to resist the young 
man's pleading, and Perry, having forced in the 
thin end of the wedge, by a well directed tap or 
two, secured it firmly. 

He had seen the announcement of Kitty's 
marriage to Sir George Bartelotte in the news- 
paper, and if the iron did not enter into his soul 
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— ^to use a phrase young writers love — some- 
thing very much akin to malice took possession 
of his heart. Poor Perry was by nature as harm- 
less a being as Heaven had ever created ; but 
would not an angel have resented Kitty's con- 
duct ? BKs first impulse, therefore, was a pure, 
1^lalloyed, childish feeling of spitefiilness. 

Kitty had trodden upon him as if he had been 
a worm. He would show her, forthwith, that 
there were poorer creatures than he in the 
world, and that others held in esteem the ab- 
ject thing she despised. 

So, for once in his life he painted zealously ; 
and the result was the completion of his Academy 
picture. 

Before the paint was fairly 'dry, he sent out 
Mary Hann for a cab, and di'ove off with his pic- 
ture to the Addison Road in triumph. 

" If that does not bring the doctor round," 
he said to Polly Comford, " nothing will ;" and 
Polly said she thought it would bring the doc- 
tor round. 

" Please forgive my untidy appearance," Perry 
said to Dr. Norman ; " I was too anxious to have 
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your opinion and Laura's of my picture, to 
think of anything else." 

And the " Morning Prayer in the Desert" was 
advantageously placed in Laura's little draw- 
ing-room, and warm and hearty were the accla- 
mations of his critics. It was a delightfiil pic- 
ture ; not perfect by any means, for Perry was 
8ts yet too impatient to do anything perfectly ; 
but it was delightful in the sense of being in- 
formed with fresh, untired, passionate genius. 

Dr. Norman's faith in Perry— which had been 
a little shaken of late by the undue earnestness 
the yoimg man threw into the most trifling 
things— now rose. 

" It is a good picture ; and I congratulate you, 
Mr. Perugino," h% said ; " with your gifts, you 
ought to rise to a very high position in your art." 

« Such is my ambition, sir," Perry answered. 

Then finding himself alone with his future 
father-in-law, he added with great gravity : 

'^ But a man is sure to lag behind others so 
long as he remains a bachelor." 

And he replied to all Dr. Norman's arguments 
with such winning sophisms, and Dr. Norman 
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rem^nbered his own early marriage with so much 
tenderness, that at last his scruples gave way. 

^ I have told you all along," he said, ^ that 
my child has no portion.'* 

" Oh 1 sir, as if I expected that ^' 

^^ But you might reasonably have expected it^ 
had things gone well with me. All, however, 
that Kes in my power to do wiU I do most 
gladly. You and Laura will naturally begin 
housekeeping on a small scale ** 

^^ I am sure we should be happy in a two-pair 
back in Seven Dials," Perry said, with fervour. 

" I don't agree with you there. But I will 
allow Laura a hundred a year, and a little money 
to famish a house with, and you must do the 
rest." 

Perry was in raptures. 

"I trust, when you commit yourself to 
Laura's keeping, that she will take care of your 
health," the doctor added kindly. " I fear you 
have been shutting yourself up too much of late." 

Perry confessed that he had been imprudent 
for the last fortnight, but promised to be more 
careful in future, and made a secret vow to 
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iliink twice before again encountering Laura's 
father in broad dayKght. The truth of the 
matter was that his present life was a feverish 
one. He led a dual existence — ^loving Laura 
with his better self, hating Kitty with his 
worst ; and naturally the unhealthy moral diet 
disagreed with him. And — ^must it be confess- 
ed ? — our poor Perry differed sadly from ordi- 
nary heroes of fiction in the matter of sinews 
and muscular perfection. Gifted and graceful 
as he was, he possessed neither lofty stature, 
nor Herculean strength, nor muscles of iron ; 
and as his habits were sedentary and unwhole- 
some in the extreme, he did not acquire what 
Nature had failed to bestow. 

He returned to Polly in a state of exultation 
bordering on frenzy. 

" Kitty couldn't marry me because I was a 
poor devil," he cried, " and I'm good enough 
for sweet Laura Norman, who has a hundred a 
year ! Give me a slip of paper, Polly, and I'll 
write out the announcement of our wedding for 
the Times^ for Lady Bartelotte to see." 

" Barkis is willing, then ?" asiked Polly. 

VOL. III. O 
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" My dear Polly, Dr. Norman is a brick — God 
bless him 1 And look ye, Polly, he's going to 
furnish a house for us, so I can pay you the 
fifty pounds you lent me ages ago — in the glar 
cial period." 

« Hoity-toity-toity-tum 1" said Polly. "Pm 
sure the world must be coming to an end when 
you begin to pay your debts." 

Perry had seated himself at the table, and 
began to write — 

" At the parish church of Kensington, on the 
— th inst., Perugino Neeve, Esquire " 

" Son of the late Perugino Neeve, Esquire, 
H.M.W.P.," put in Mrs. Cornford, "which 
means, Walking Poster to Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Never be ashamed of thy father, or of his trade, 
Perugino." 

" — At the parish church of Kensington," re- 
peated Perry, impatiently, " on the — th inst., 

Perugino Neeve, Esq. Oh I Polly, if I had 

only a handle to my name 1" 

" Well, you have taken the degree of A,S.S., 
I'm sure — put that." 

Perry went on very gravely^ 
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. « What about the address ?" 

" Put Montgomery Lodge, or The Cedars, or 
something equally fine," Polly said ; " for if you 
live in a seven-roomed house now-a-days, it is 
sure to have a name fit for a mansion," 

" I'll leave out the address for the present, 

and go on ' Perugino Neeve, Esq., to Laura, 

eldest daughter of Edward Norman, LL.D., 
F,R.S., &c., &c., of Shelley House, Kent, and 
Muir Cottage, Kensington,' What will Lady 
Bartelotte say to that, I wonder ?" 

" As if it mattered to you ? You're mighty 
lucky to get such a wife and such a father-in- 
law, and shouldn't trouble your head any more 
about Kitty than if you had never seen her," 

'* That is true, Polly," Perry said seriously, 
and straightway he threw the announcement of 
his marriage in the fire. 

Meantime, Laura was preparing for her new 
home as joyfully and shyly as a young bird that 
is enticed away fi'om the parental nest. 

" I don't deserve you in the least," Perry said 
to her, " but I will work like a slave for you," 

'* As if I wanted you to do that I" Laura made 

02 
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answer, her blue eyes shining with happiness. 

" But I shall do it ; I mean to get rich for 
your sake, though I know we should be happy 
in the dingiest alley in the Isle of Dogs." 

Thus Perry talked and Laura listened, assent- 
ing to everything, believing in everything ; and 
for the first time Mr. Perugino woke up to find 
himself an oracle ! 

He had once proposed to Dr. Norman that 
they should spend the first year or two of their 
married life in Italy ; but to this Dr. Norman 
firmly objected. He would do everything, he 
saidj to promote Perry's wishes by-and-by; it 
was surely not unreasonable that he should like 
to have his young daughter near him for a little 
while longer. 

So a tiny house was selected, overlooking the 
gardens of old Campden House, which Laura 
and Prissy proceeded to furnish with the three 
hundred pounds Dr. Norman had given for the 
purpose. For a time Perry was in. his element, 
painting cornices, hanging pictures and brackets, 
doing, in fact, the work of carpenter and ar- 
tistic decorator to perfection. He conveyed all 
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his prettiest treasures to his new home; and 
what with Dr. Norman's money, and Perry's good 
taste, Laura's little drawing-room was as charm- 
ing as any yoimg artist's wife could desire. One 
obstacle Perry had to overcome. The house was 
small, and had no good-sized room with a north 
light. He should be obliged to paint all his 
large subjects in the old studio at Polly 
Comford's for the present. Dr. Norman de- 
murred, and Laura looked greatly vexed; but at 
last the matter was happily settled in this way : 
Dr. Norman promised to buy the house as soon 
as he could afford it, and Perry was bound over 
to build a studio for himself. 

Was ever a wedding in reality anything but 
dismal? Dr. Norman did not know till the 
time came what it would cost him to lose his 
little girl ; and Laiira's gentle heart was full of 
bitter self-reproach, thinking of the little she 
had done to make him happy, and of the won- 
derful undeserved happiness that Heaven had 
sent to her. Perry, perhaps, suffered more 
from inward struggle than any, since it was the 
first time in his life that he stood pledged to a 



made quite happy by Laura's pure adoring love. 
When they had started for their little wedding- 
trip to Cornwall, the two other guests took their 
leave, and Dr. Norman and Prissy were left 
alone. 

Miss Prissy was fiill of the wedding. Had 
papa noticed what an ugly man the clergyman 
was, and how he stumbled at the name Peru- 
gino? 

Dr. Norman had not noticed. 

Well, had papa noticed what a big coat Perry 
wore, and, oh! so creased? (Perry's new coat 
was not forthcoming in time, so he was married 
in one of his friend Carrington's.) 

No, Dr. Norman had not noticed that either. 

" Oh ! papa, where could your eyes have 
been? But you must have heard the pew- 
opener whisper to the old woman next her — 
' My ! isn't she a bonnie one !' meaning Laura ; 
and the old woman answered — * He licks her !' 
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meaning, I suppose, papa, that Perry was the 
handsomest." 

To that speech Prissy elicited a monosyllabic 
answer only. Then she went up to her father 
eoaxingly, and said — 

" But why do you look so grave, papa ?" 

For Dr. Norman's face had been growing 
sadder and sadder, and at the sound of the 
loving little voice, and the touch of the caress- 
ing little hand, his composure gave way. It 
was not so much the loss of Laura that made 
him feel desolate, as the thought that they had 
been so little to each other, and that she could 
leave him so willingly. He had hardly felt so 
forlorn since, years ago, he had gone from the 
chamber of his dead wife to tell his little ones 
that they had no mother. 

"Ohl Prissy," he cried, taking the child in 
his arms and weeping over her, " be very good 
to me, or my heart will break." 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 



TTITTY found her honeymoon endurable, but 
^^ none the lees did she long for it to come 
to an end. She said to herself that she should 
be perfectly happy when once she had settled 
down into the position of Sir George's wife, with 
recognized duties and a recognized sphere. It 
was all very well for foolish young lovers to have 
honeymoons ; but what had she and her husband 
to do with sentiment and romance ? He declar- 
ed that he was franticly in love with her ; and 
the assertion seemed true, as far as the deed 
could certify the word. He had made her his 
wife. Love could go no farther. Kitty was 
schooling herself into gratitude to her husband 
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from morning tiU night. If he looked con- 
eerned when she took a little cold, or if he laid 
out a few francs on any trifle she had admired, 
she would say, 

" How good you are I How good you are I " 

And this sort of appreciation delighted him. 
He felt conscious of his goodness towards her ; 
but then virtue is not always its own reward, 
and he coveted the reward. 

They talked a good deal of Ella in these days. 
How generous had her conduct been, how candid, 
how loving! There was nothing they would 
not do by way of rewarding her. Sir George 
took a solemn resolution never to thwart her 
wishes again. Kitty proclaimed herself Ella's 
debtor as long as they both should Hve. 

One thing struck Kitty. 

Why was it that they should both recognize 
the necessity of insisting upon this devotion to 
Ella ? She did not doubt them. She did not ask 
more affection at their hands than they were wont 
to give. She forgave them for the temporary 
suffering they had caused her. 

Could it be that this marriage was already 
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ooming between father and daughter, friend and 
friend t Kitty's moral perception was as acute 
as her practical morality was lax. The thought 
thatElla, whom she had loved nextto Perry better 
than anything in the world, should lose one iota 
of her father's affection through her, was intoler- 
able. That she and Ella should ever become 
other than the firm friends they were, was hardly 
less so. 

She longed impatiently to be with Ella again, 
and assure herself that all was well. Ella's letters 
were loving as ever, and quite gay ; but even the 
most truthful people wall at times write happier 
letters than circumstances warrant. 

" Dear Ella writes word that we must soon 
go back," she said one morning to Sir George. 
" What do you say, dear." 

Happy, happy Sir George I to have Kitty by 
his side always, accosting him in this loving, 
wife-like strain. Kitty to rejoice his eyes all 
day long, Kitty trying to please him whether he 
were moodish or content, grave or gay. What 
would not some others have given for the price- 
less boon he took much as a matter of course ? 
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He was reading his letters when Kjitty spoke 
to him, and finished a long sentence before look- 
ing up. 

" You said something, I think, my dear ?" he 
said. 

" Ella says she must have us back again soon, 
or ^" 

" Read what she says," Sir George answered. 

Kitty read the following : 

" You must come back again very soon. We 
have done our best to amuse ourselves, but miss 
you both all the same. The Gardiners take the 
greatest care of me " 

" I'll be bound she has invited the whole family 
to stay with her. A pretty expense I" growled 
the Baronet. " But go on." 

"And Mr. Tyrrell is delightful '' 

" Do you know what I have thought for some 
time past ?" Sir George cried, looking lively on a 
sudden, — " Tyrrell is in love with Ella." 

" But Ella will never marry," Kitty said ; " she 
has said so a hundred times." 

" Young ladies don't marry till they're asked 
by somebody they find delightful," Sir George 
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answered with a chuckle of satisfaction at having 
been himself found deKghtftd. " And Tyrrell 
has five or six thousand a-year. Ella might do 
worse." 

" Do you wish Ella to marry t" Kitty asked, 
opening her large eyes. 

"I never have wished it before, nor do I 
now> except for her own sake. It was in the 
nature of things that my marriage should 
make me wish it. But read a little more. I 
am amused." 

Kitty continued to read Ella's letter : — 

" Mr. Tyrrell is delightful, and not a day passes 
but we are indebted to him for some pleasant 
surprise in the shape of new excursions, new 
music, new sketches, or new books. I do 
think, Kitty, that his versatility is on the sur- 

face only, and that " Kitty stopped on 

a sudden, and put the letter back in its en- 
velope. 

"Ladies don't like to have their letters to 
each other read aloud," she said smiling ; " and 
though Ella and I have no secrets, we are afraid 
of such sharp criticism as yours." 
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Sir George laughed, and threw his own letters 
across the table to her. 

" Don't betray poor dear Ella's confidence, on 
any account ; but answer those letters for me, 
there's a good child, and tell Ella when you 
write that we cannot possibly bring our honey- 
moon to an end yet." 

Kitty looked up with an expression of disap- 
pointment. 

" Why not do Tyrrell and Ella a good turn, 
and leave them to make love in peace? We 
should only spoil the thing." 

Kitty acquiesced, of course, and did her best 
to seem pleased, though she was dying to be 
away, and fairly on the road to England. It 
ought to have flattered her vanity, if it did not 
touch her heart, that Sir George could so en- 
tirely content himself with her society. She 
chafed at his easy, self-complacent mood in- 
stead, and wanted him to feel something of her 
own impatience, forgetting that, whereas mar- 
riage had wholly altered the tenor of her ownr 
life, it affected his very little. He was delighted 
to have a young, handsome, and submissive wife. 
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and regarded the alliance as a great achieve- 
ment; but there, for the present, the matter 
ended. He hoped and prayed every Sunday 
in church — ^for Sir George was an exemplary 
church-goer — that the blessing always desired 
by husbands should fall on his marriage. Be- 
yond this he had no ambitions. Kitty had a 
thousand. 

Of what use were parks and mansions and 
titles except to be enjoyed? Of what use was 
her wit, unless she moved in the world ; or her 
beauty, unless there were eyes to delight in it ? 
Partly from imagination, and partly from such 
fashionable life as novel-reading had made fa- 
miliar to her, she drew a picture of her future, 
and delighted to dwell on it. She was to be a 
leader of fasliion in London, a Lady Boxmtiful 
in the country, a patroness of poor artists, and 
a beneficent, happy, ruling spirit in any society 
among which she might find herself. Hitherto 
her career had been successfiil beyond her ex- 
pectations. She looked very far forward, im- 
doubting, as of old. 

Six weeks passed — to Kitty's thinking the six 
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dullest weeks of her life — ^and then they returned 
home. 

" Well," Sir George said, as they came within 
sight of the villa, " I can honestly say that I 
never spent a happier time in my life. I hope 
you are of the same manner of thinking, my 
dear?" 

** Have I looked otherwise than happy ?" Kitty 
asked. 

" I think you have had just a touch of melan- 
choly now and then. But that is quite becom- 
ing. Every right-minded young lady is a little 
melancholy after her marriage ; as, indeed, she 
well may be, for marriage is a most serious 
thing — ^most serious," Sir George added. "A 
good Christian woman will then look into 
her heart, and see how far she is fitted for the 
solemn responsibilities of wife, mother, and 
citizen ^" 

Fortunately for Kitty the monologue was 
interrupted by a chorus of welcoming voices. 
They had come suddenly upon Ella and the 
Gardiners, grouped on the lawn ; and after a 
great deal of hand-shaking, and a little kissing 
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among the ladies, all went indoors to partake of 
tea. After a little time, Ella and Kitty were 
left alone. Kitty went up to her friend, hung 
over her, kissed her, clasped her hand, and 
seemed fain to cry of joy. 

" I am so glad to be with you again, my dar- 
ling 1" she said. " Have they taken good care 
of you ? Have you been happy ?" 

" Everybody has been very good to me," Ella 
answered. " The six weeks have slipped away, 
I hardly know how." 

" Ah I" Kitty cried, reproachfully, " then you 
did not miss me much ?'* 

" I have indeed missed you," Ella said, trying 
to look cheerful ; " but was it not right to begin 
learning my hard lesson at once ? You belong 
to papa now, and cannot devote all your time 
to me." 

" As if I should ever love you less dearly !" 

" As if I doubted your affection or my own, 
dear Kitty. It would, nevertheless, be un- 
reasonable to claim the thought and self- 
sacrifice you once gave me. Papa must be first 
in your eyes, and you first in his, you know." 
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She said this smiling, though with underlying 
sadness in her voice, and changed the subject. 
Had Kitty found Ronda so very beautifiil? 
Had she and Sir George decided upon returning 
to England soon ? Should they stay in London 
for a litte while ? Was Akenholme to be re- 
paired, and put in order, etcetera ? Kitty an- 
swering with a blank face. 
. By-and-by, the conversation fell back into the 
old channel; and it was Kitty's turn to ask 
questions. 

"Mr. Tyrrell has been here a great deal?" she 
asked. 

" More than ever. What is to be done?" Ella 
said, with comic dismay. 

Kitty laughed. 

"Mr. Tyrrell is delightful I" she said. " Per- 
fectly deKghtful I" 

" And very fond of you ?" 

" So it seems." 

"And you are fond of him!" 

" Not in equal proportion, 1 think," Ella an- 
swered. "But he has been so good to me 
whilst you were away, that it is only natural I 
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should wish to be good to him. He must, how- 
ever, have patience." 

Just then Sir George came in. Would EStty 
be so good as to go and find such and such a 
packet for him? The servants were far too 
stupid. And then, would she order the dinner 
to be a little earlier. He was so hxmgry. 
Thirdly, would she help him with his letters for 
half an hour? He must send oflf several to 
England that evening. 

Of course Kitty complied. Formerly Ella 
would have said, " Dear papa, I am sure all these 
things can wait till poor Eatty is rested a little." 
But now Ella perforce must hold her peace. 

Eatty hardly knew how it was that these first 
days of her return seemed so vexatious. Sir 
George was kind ; Ella was affectionate ; things 
went on smoothly in the house ; yet she could 
have cried of sheer weariness from day to day. 
She accounted for such fits of chagrin in this 
way — " I am so childish and little-minded as to 
be piqued by the fact of Ella having a lover ; 
and seeing daily and hourly how Mr. Tyrrell 
has usurped my supremacy and my influence. 
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But IS not this behaving like a school-girl 1 
Ought not a lover to usurp the first place, leav- 
ing the second for a friend f" 

It was not likely that Kitty's introspection 
should go deeper than this. We cannot play 
the moralist to ourselves ; and even had another 
spoken the plain though subtle truth to her, she 
would have gone away unbelieving. For the 
truth must have been this : Kitty and Ella 
could no longer sympathize with each other, no 
longer love each other, no longer delight in 
eadi other as before, simply because the less 
noble nature had knowingly, if not wilfully, 
wronged the nobler; and the wrong, though 
pardoned, was inevitably working out its retri- 
bution in self-abasement. We cannot completely 
love or be completely loved by those whose 
loftiest principles we have outraged.* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LADY BARTELOTTE IS INTRODUCED. 

A N English spring was not to be thought of 
■^*- for Ella ; and as Malaga had become mo* 
notonons of late, the little party jonmeyed to 
Cannes, where it was proposed to stay till 
April. 

Cannes is eminently a gay place. Pio-nics, 
luncheons, "afternoons," dinners, and balls, 
succeed each other without intermission; and 
Kitty and Ella entered with zest into as much 
society as Sir George would countenance. Kitty 
wanted to see what feshionable life was like, 
and whether she should be as successful in it as 
she had been in such phases of life as were 
familiar to her. Ella's motives were purely un- 
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selfish. She saw in the distractions of intelli- 
gent society Eatty's only chance of happiness, 
and did all in her power to get Kitty introduced 
and welcomed into the choicest coteries. 

There was a certain Lady Adela C , whose 

bouse was one of the most pleasant places of 
afternoon resort ; and it was Ella's achievement 
to get Eatty graciously received by her. Lady 
Adela might be called really a distinguished 
woman, and her houfie in Paris was firequented 
not only by princes and nobles, but by men of 
learning and women of genius. She had the 
happy art of filtering society so delicately that 
the finest sense could never detect a gross ele- 
ment in the stream she kept flowing about her. 
And the stream sparkled and glowed like a 
foxmtain with a rainbow playing on it, reflect- 
ing as it did so many bright and harmonious 
minds. 

Hitherto, Kitty had outshone Ella in society, 
which was hardly wonderftil, since the one 
possessed twice as many, and twice as striking 
personal attractions, and strove to shine ; whilst 
the other ever hid herself in some quiet corner^ 
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and watched the animated masses arotind her, as 
a speculation only. 

Kitty, accompanied by Sir George and Ella, 
had come for the first time to one of Lady 
Adela's crowded afternoon parties. The ubi- 
quitous Tyrrell was there, of course. He knew 
Lady Adela of old, and had somewhat mis« 
chievously rejoiced at the idea of Kitty being 
introduced to her. He no longer sat at Kitty^s 
feet — ^if indeed he had ever done so— and 
longed to see the tables turned for once, and 
Ella outshining her for a little space. 

Lady Adela was far fi-om being a " trimmer " 
as could possibly be, and detested pretence, 
veneer, and flattering acquiescence at once. He 
felt sure she would have no sympathy and very 
limited admiration for Kitty. 

She received her visitors in a charming south 
room, opening upon a garden fiill of coloured 
gladioli, and other brilliant flowers, which burned 
like flames against the deep blue sea. Leading 
out of this were other rooms, one a salon de mvr 
«ij'M«,&c.; and after a little talk with their host, 
the guests dispersed themselves, and selected 
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conversation on music and croquet, according to 
taste. But Kitty and Ella being strangers, were 
ta>ken especial care of, and were introduced, to a 
great many of Lady Adela's friends. 

Later in the afternoon Mr. Tyrrell entered, 
Itnd at an exultant glance saw how matters 
jatood. 

; There was Ella, his dainty Ella, dressed in 
simple white muslin, sitting away from the 
crowd, as utterly oblivious of self as a child. 
Gathered round her were Lady Adela, with two 
or three of the most interesting and distinguished 
persons in the room ; and they were holding an 
animated conversation about art, which Mr. 
Tyrrell would fain have joined, but feared to in- 
terrupt. 

And where was Eatty ? 

Lady Bartelotte, who had come superbly 
dressed in the latest fashion, and who was 
sure to have done her best to please, and be 
pleased, sat in the dullest room, surrounded by 
two or three officers from Gibraltar, and some 
very young ladies, the most insignificant of the 
company. 
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Extreme youth is a somewhat mimanageable 
element in society, unless left to itself. Kitty's 
companions had been obKged to give up croquet 
on accoimt of the heat, and she was trying to 
amuse them. Mr. Tyrrell, seeing that she 
looked bored, sat down beside her ; and after a 
little conversation, brought from a side-table a 
large basket of carte-de-visites of dead and living 
celebrities, those invaluable aids to lagging talk. 

He took up a handful. 

" Dr. Mary Walker, the Emperor Theodore, 
Pio Nono, Mr. Beales, and Martin Tupper I It 
reminds me of the Last Judgment in the Sistin^ 
chapel," he said, laughing. 

And then he proposed a game of his own in- 
vention with the carte-de-visites, in which the 
young ladies and gentlemen joined delightedly. 
The photographs were numbered minus so 
much, or plus so much, according to the writer's 
estimation; and when each card was drawn, the 
drawer had to pay or receive, as fche case might 
be,negKgence being punished by forfeits; a dish 
of sugar-plums and bonbons from the tea-room 
being appropriated as counters. 
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In the midst of the game Kitty drew a card 
that made her change colour and pause. It was 
the portrait of Dr. Norman, and Mr. Tyrrell had 
written in the comer, "plus thousand," the 
highest number awarded. 

" Why do you look so shocked, Lady Barte- 
lotte f ' exclaimed Mr. Tyrrell. " Is it the por- 
trait of Mr. Swinburne, Home the spiritu£jist, 
or La Soeur Patrocino f 

"No," Kitty said, very slowly. "This is a 
portrait of no celebrity, but of a private gentle- 
man, an old friend of mine. It must be here by 
mistake." 

" Dr. Norman no celebrity I" cried Tyrrell, 
with animation. "That comes of Kving so 
much abroad. Lady Bartelotte. But you must 
know Dr. Norman has been doing great things 
ia science of late, and will be ranked among the 
Herschells, and Tyndalls, and Lyells of the day. 
Do pass round his portrait." 

Then the portrait was criticized and admired; 
and Mr. Tyrrell fetched a certain French Profes- 
sor from the next room, that Kitty might have 
some talk with him about her old friend. Lady 
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Adda soon came in with her partyy and ahe 
desired the Professor to re-oommenoe the story 
for their benefit, adding — 

*^ Ladj Biu-telotte is indeed an enviable per- 
son to know Dr. Norman so well; and when the 
Professor has done, we mnst beg for her story." 

The Professor had just come irom England, 
and told in a few sentences the purport. of Dr. 
Norman's lectures at the Boyal Institution, 
which he had heard, and the great effect pro- 
duced by them in the scientific world. Then 
he gave a touching sketch of a certain odd little 
daughter of Dr. Norman's, a child of eleven or 
twelve, who could not control her unbounded en- 
thusiasm at the end of his last lecture, and kiss- 
ed him as he stood among his congratulating 
friends, much to his embarrassment. 

Poor Kitty answered the eager questions put 
to her in a very bald fashion indeed. For the 
life of her she could not give an animated 
account of Dr. Norman and his family. She 
heard all sorts of kind and sympathetic things 
said about him ; she heard of the ^^felicitatums 
des mvarn et des princes " that he had received ; 
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she heard his face being praised for its 
sweet, noble, earnest expression, with cold ac- 
quiescence and inward mortification, and was 
thankfiil when Lady Adela proposed tea, so 
that the party broke up. 

But she did not forget Dr. Norman's portrait. 
That he should create such an excitement 
among feshionable circles, she could not at all 
understand. She recalled him as she had 
known him in the old days at Shelley House — 
prematurely old, a little absent, a little old- 
fisushioned, to her thinking, and quite regardless 
of appearances. It seemed preposterous that 
such a man should have anything in common 
with Lady Adela's set. She cast her eyes 
about the room, and thought how out of plaoe 
he would have looked among these fashionable 
men and women. A certain French prince of 
the Imperial family had conducted her to the 
refreshment-room ; the lady chatting to her was 
a peer's daughter, and of the bluest blood in 
England. Sir George was holding a young 
Marquis by the button. The reception of Dr. 
Norman's history by Lady Adela's guests puz- 
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zled her, and set her thinking. Should she 
ever meet him ? Was there, after all, so little 
diflference between his rank and that of her hus- 
band? Had social gradation ceased to exist, 
as Sir George often declared to be the case in 
his anti-democratic speeches ? It was not that 
she envied Dr. Norman's success — ^it was doubt 
in her own that made her uneasy. 
. This first experience of feshionable society on 
a large scale had disappointed her. She won- 
dered whether, as Dr. Norman's wife, she would 
have found herself of so little account ? 

Sir George here came up and introduced his 
friend to her. A walk round the pretty gardens 
with them dispelled Kitty's grave thoughts for 
a time ; then the little party returned home. 

"How well Popham is looking J" Sir George, 
said to Ella. "And did you have any talk 
with our neighbours, the Vemonsf 

^With the Colonel, yes," Ella answered; 
" but Cecilia was not there, and I don't know 
the other daughters." 

" It was a pleasant party. How did you en- 
joy it, my dear ?" asked Sir George of Kitty. 
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" It amused me," Kitty said, " but I shall like 
the next better. One feels a little lost among 
such crowds of strangers for the first time." 

« True, true." 

Then Sir George told Ella of other old 
friends he had met, and Kitty fell into a train 
of reflections. It was natural that Ella and Sir 
George should find plenty to say to each other 
about former acquaintances, yet she could not 
^lelp taking it amiss, and chafing at her new 
sense of isolation. Amongst such little circles 
as they had formed at Fontainebleau, Arcachon, 
and Malaga, she was ever the moving spirit, 
and the misgiving for the first time crossed her 
mind whether her supremacy was not already a 
thing of the past. 

♦ fetty was like Ulysses. She would rather 
rule in Ithaca than serve on Olympus. She 
would rather be first of a small coterie than of 
little acpount among crowds. 

How would it be in England ? She awaited 
the future, if not as uneasily, at least as ambiti- 
ously, as of old. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MRS. PfiRUGmO " AT HOME." 

T\R. NORMAN gave his first lecture about a 
^ fortnight after Laura's return home. The 
brilKant success of which Mr. Tyrrell had spoken 
came later, but his opening paper was far too 
novel and telling to meet with a lukewarm re- 
ception. He felt anxious that his little Laura 
should share the good things of fortune that 
might fall to him, and determined to call on hi^ 
way home. Putting Prissy under the protec- 
tion of a friend, he took a cab to Fortescue 
Terrace^ — so pretentiously was the littje street 
called — arriving thither soon after ten o'clock. 

It happened that Dr. Norman had forgotten 
the number of the house, though he remember- 
ed its physiognomy perfectly well. So he dis- 
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missed his cab at the top of the street, and 
looked out carefully for the particular little gar- 
den with its miniature rock-work, for the an- 
tique lamp with which Mr. Perugino had adorned 
his hall, and for other signs familiar to him. 

"What noisy neighbours Laura has!" thought 
Dr. Norman, as he walked along very slowly. 
" I hope this quiet little spot will not turn out 
to be less desirable than we first thought it I." 

For a loud chorus proceeded from the lower 
end of the street, and the burden of the song was 
one made too familiar some years ago by hand- 
organs, hurdy-gurdies, and street singers, name- 
ly, " Villikins and his Dinah." Now, if ever a 
comic song was harmless, it is this said " Villi- 
kins and his Dinah," and yet there is something 
jonspeakably vagabondish and roystering in the 
^♦"Too-roolo-too-roolo-do " of the refirain. 

When the sight of the well-known lamp ar- 
rested Dr. Norman's steps, he was dismayed to 
find that the noise here reached its culminating 
point. He paused— he listened. The singing 
proceeded from Laura's drawing-room beyond 
a doubt. 
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His first impulse waa to turn back in sorrow, 
anger, and shame. Had Perry already broken 
his promise of forsaking former habits and for- 
mer firiends ? Was this the sort of distraction 
he deemed fit for a refined young wife ? And 
from such a beginning, what might be expected 
in days to come ? 

On second thoughts, he determined to enter 
and judge for himself. Surely, Laura and Perry 
would wish their home to be freely open to him 
always I And, after all, there might be no real 
harm in the mirth which, to him, seemed so 
ofiensive. 

He knocked, his own familiar knock, boldly, 
and the door was immediately opened. But by 
whom? 

Dr. Norman naturally felt a little startled by 
the appearance of a tall and striking-looking 
Hindoo woman, who wore her native costiune, 
and no insignificant display of trinkets. She 
looked as if she had just served as a model for 
some Oriental " subject," and, indeed, such was 
the case. Since Perry's return from Algiers, he 
could never be sufiiciently reminded, as he gran- 
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diosely said, of barbaric splendour and Eastern 
beauty; so the woman — ^who was a very re- 
spectable person, married to one of her own peo^ 
pie — ^had been engaged from Mrs. Comford's 
studio to help at Laura's first " At Home." 

Perry had insisted upon the necessity of giv- 
ing PoUy Comford and some of " the fellows " 
one Kttle supper, adding— 

"There is no occasion for us to ask 'em 

again, but it would be the height of ingratitude 

not to let 'em see what a wife I have got, and 

what a snug little house my brick of a father-i^- 

*law has given us !" 

Thus it came about that Polly Cornford, 
Crosbie Carrington, Vittoria's unmarried sister 
Theresina, Vittoria and her husband, and ano- 
ther friend of Perry's, had been invited to 
Laura's little " At Home." 

When Dr. Norman entered the drawing-room, 
and saw of whom the company was composed, 
his heart grew Kghter. 

"Fm afr'aid we frightened you with our 
Too — ^roo — ^loo — do. Doctor ?" said 'Mrs. Com- 
ford, gaily ; " but a comic song is only a ser- 

VOL. m. Q 
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mon turned upside down, you know; and if we 
must be moral in this world, we may as 
well be merry over it. Shall we give you 
another r 

" Papa would like to hear Perry play some- 
thing of Mendelssohn's best," Laura began, 
nervously. "Perry, dear, will you play to 
papa ?" 

"I must look at Perugino's new picture 
first," Dr. Norman said, and went up to the 
easel; for of course Laura's little drawing- 
room was turned into a studio on Perry's idle 
days. 

" Oh I it is nothing," Perry answered — '' a 
mere, tour- de-force. I said I would imitate 

G " (naming one of our leading painters), 

"and I did it. I shall begin work steadily 
next week. But you must see what Laura has 
done." 

" Oh 1 no. Perry I" Laura cried, shyly. 

But Perry persisted in bringing out a little 
picture of Laura's; and the quietude of the 
house W5^ again disturbed. *' Huzza 1 Mrs. 
Neeve I" cried the gentlemen. " Huzza I bravo I 
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Laura !" cried the ladies, clapping their hands. 
Poor Dr. Norman retreated to a chair, stunned 
with the unaccustomed noise. 

Then there was a lull, and Laura talked about 
the lecture ; and Dr. Norman asked her to bring 
Perry to dinner the next day, to meet some 
friends. When Perry had played a little, sup- 
per was announced. Dr. Norman gave Mrs. 
Comford his arm, and the little party de- 
scended. 

Poor Laura looked across the table, envying 
Perry's happy unconcern, and dreading every 
moment lest something should occur to shock 
her father's sense of propriety. The very sup- 
per, too, was so unlike anything to which she 
had been accustomed at home. What would 
he think of it t Perry had ordered it himself, 
and of course Perry knew what his friends 
liked; but Dr. Norman's taste was another thing. 

" We dined early, papa," she said, apologeti- 
cally, "which accounts for such substantial 
dishes " 

"Well," Polly Cornford cried, "I'm not 

Q2 
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ashamed to confess that when invited out to 
a supper I can depend on, I go without my 
dinner. It saves my pocket and compliments 
my friends." 

"Bravo! JPoUyl'^ cried Perry, rapping his 
fingers on the table — " bravo I" 

Laura crimsoned; but Dr. Norman did his 
best to reassure her, by appearing at ease with 
her visitors. 

" I commend your plan, Mrs. Comford," he 
said; "but Icouldnot adopt it unless my friends 
supped somewhat earlier." 

"As to the matter of that," said Polly, 
" there's nothing like Art to give one a handy 
sort of appetite. We artists never think about 
our dinners, if we've got a good model or a 
good light, and feel in painting humour, but 
just snatch a mouthful and bide our time. I 
can honestly say that there isn't an hour from 
twelve in the morning till twelve at night which 
doesn't perfectly suit me for the business of din- 
ner. But, help the lobster, my good Perry, 
whilst your wife carves the chickens ; and I'll 
mix the salad " 
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" Won't you begin with a bit of chicken, or 
steak f " Laura asked. 

" The fact is," Perry said, comically, " it has 
just been discovered in the kitchen that we are 
short of oil and vinegar ; and the cook has had 
to run to Number Nine to borrow the cruet- 
stand. We lent 'em our Stilton cheese for a 
luncheon last week, so it is only an interchange 
of civilities." 

" Perry 1" cried Laura, looking greatly vexed, 
" you should not let our guests see what a bad 
housekeeper I am." 

" When the fact is taken into consideration 
that we've only been housekeeping a fortnight, 
I think they will be surprised to get a supper 
at all," Perry said. "But here is the cruet- 
stand. Now, Polly, for your salad." 

" It's a long process, so meantime I'll amuse 
the company with a story." Polly began — 
" Once upon a time there was an artist, and that 
artist was a woman, and putting the two things 
together, you'll hardly need to be told that she 
got more kicks than hal^ence. Well, to cut a 
long story short, the kicks came like hailstones, 
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and the halfjpence didn't come at all, and the 
artist's heart" — ^here Polly grew warm, and 
misplaced her fl's recklessly — " was heavy with- 
hx her. Ladies and gentlemen, I am not ashamed 
to confess that it is my own story T am telling, 
and that the friend who sent the dmis from my 
door and set me on my legs again, is here 
among ns." 

Here Polly clapped Dr. Norman on the back, 
and added — 

"Nay, never be ashamed of having done a 
kind action, Doctor! When you sent little 
Lanra with twenty pounds to me in my hour of 
need, I could have cried." 

Polly's tears and laughter always kept close 
company, and as she said this, a real honest tear 
glistened in her eye. A murmur of applause 
ran through the little party; then all looked 
grave, as befitted the occasion. Monsieur Puig, 
who was the pink of politeness, wiped away an 
invisible tear, and nudged his wife to do the 
same. Laura's cheeks glowed with pleasure at 
the homage her father was receiving, and 
she clasped his hand for a moment lovingly. 



\ 
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Dr. Norman looked supremely uncomfortable. 

" Why, we all look as glum as Quakers saying 
grace," Mrs. Comford added ; " but I hope we 
shall be as merry as grigs by-and-by; and if 
Perry proposes Dr. Norman's health. Til second 
the motion." 

"And I shall drink a boomrf>air^^ said Mon- 
sieur Puig. 

" He means a bumper, I suppose," Mrs. Com- 
ford said, blxmtly ; " but Piggy's English is not 
everything that could be wished." 

Then the business of the supper began ; and 
it lasted so long, that Dr. Norman was obliged 
. to make his apologies and go in the midst. 

" You should have brought Prissy, sir," Perry 
said. " She has not yet paid us a visit." 

" I don't think it would have been well to 
bring Prissy this evening. What do you say, 
Laura I" asked Dr. Norman. 

" Oh 1 no, papa," poor Laura answered, find- 
ing a much more vexatious purport in her 
father's words than was really intended. "I 
will fetch her for a long day when we are quite 
by ourselves." 
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Then Dr. Norman went away. 

He hardly knew whether to laugh or weep 
over the experiences of the evening. There was 
evidently no harm in these guests of Perry's ; 
and some of them, Mrs. Comford and Vittoria, 
for instance, he heartily liked. Vittoria's man- 
ner was perfectly unobjectionable, gentle, mo- 
dest, feminine. But with all Mrs. Comford's 
good qualities, he confessed that her free and 
easy behaviour was inexpressibly distastefiil to 
him. He could not support the idea of his little 
Laura catching her tone in ever so slight de- 
gree ; and how impossible it is not to catch the 
tone of one's intimate friends I Who can say, 
morever, where bad manners end, and bad 
morals begin? He determined to have a long 
and earnest talk with Perry on the subject. 
Perry was so sweet-tempered, so pliable, and so 
utterly devoid of anything like self-assertion, 
that he could but be hopeftil as to the result. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

PERRY UNDER DOMESTICATION. 

TT is needless to say that Laura was supremely 
-^ happy. At first the habits of her lord and 
master were somewhat disconcerting to her 
orderly notions. For instance, he would often 
lie in bed till eleven o'clock, and after a hasty 
breakfast in dressing-gown and sHppers, rush 
off to his studio at Fulham, expecting dinner at 
any moment he might happen to return. Or, if 
he stayed at home, he would paint, promiscu- 
ously attired, in his little drawing-room, till 
what with paint-brushes, painting rags, and 
other artistic paraphernalia, it became so littered 
as to require an entire cleaning. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Perugino stayed 
at home a great deal. He delighted in his home; 
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he delighted in the society of his young wife, 
he delighted to teach her music and painting, 
or any other accomplishment of which he was 
master. He delighted, too, in the business of 
housekeeping. There was hardly a branch of 
this department, from ordering the dinner to 
cleaning the plate, that Mr. Perugino did not 
thoroughly imderstand. One day he would 
astonish the proper-minded middle-aged servant 
Dr. Norman had provided for them, by blacking 
the boots of the little household, offering to 
include her own, with the remark — 

" Now, Jemima, if ever, is the time to take a 
walk with the object of your affections, for I was 
bom a shoeblack, and understand my business." 

Dr. Norman sent his son-in-law the present 
of a small cask of sherry, and over the bottling 
of it he was as happy as a child over a new toy. 
Of course, Polly must have a bottle, and Pe- 
troflfeky a bottle, and Vittoria and Piggy two 
bottles, and everybody else of his acquaintance 
a bottle, so that the sherry was finished in no 
time. 

it was with regard to his manner of 
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spending Sundays that Mr. Penigino received a 
series of cnrtain lectures. Laura's ideas of 
Sunday were orthodox — ^morning service, early 
lunch, and cold dinner ; every sign of work put 
aside, and the indulgence only of quiet amuse- 
ments. But Perry was very intractable on this 
head. Again and again he would promise to 
accompany Laura to church the very next Sun- 
day ; but Sunday after Sunday came, and just 
as the last bell was tolling, Mr. Perugino would 
put his head out of his Uttle dressing-room, and 
make excuse. Laura invariably had to go alone. 
Jemima was a Methodist, moreover; and by 
way, as Perry said, of giving her a more liberal 
turn of mind, he would play lively tunes on his 
guitar, or offer to take her portrait, which, aa 
Jemima said, made her shudder to think of — 
"yet it was impossible to >e angry with the 
master.'' 

Such was Perry's conduct imder the process 
of domestication, as naturalists say. No wild 
young elephant caught in the corrals of Ceylon 
could show a greater dislike to being tamed 
tiian he, and he flew to his old studio as a 
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refiige, and to his old friend for sympathy. 

" If I haven't a spur in my side," he said in 
these days to Polly Comford, " I've a bit in my 
mouth, and no mistake about it. I've heard of 
mothers-in-law" — ^here he made a grimace of 
dismay — " but I'll be hanged if fathers-in-law 
are not ten times worse." 

" You are a lucky dog to have Dr. Norman 
for yours," answered Polly. 

"Ohl yes" — ^here Perry made another wry 

face — " but he leads me a terrible life of it, I 

, assure you. I daren't say my soul is my own." 

"What does that matter? The clothes on 
your back are, which is much more important." 

" I can see well enough what the doctor is 
driving at. He wants me to stick to work, and 
save my money, and become a respectable 
member of society," Perry said, indignantly; 
" but I won't be driven to anything — ^I tell you 
I won't be driven, Polly!" He added in a 
doleful voice — " I've no longer a spark of ambi- 
tion in me. When a man loses — ^you under- 
stand what I would say, Polly. Laura and I 
are as happy as can be, but a little dull some- 
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times. Tm an migrateftil wretch to say so, but 
such is the truth. If I could only forget that a 
woman had never lived of whom one could say 
— * Time cannot state her infinite variety '■ " 

" Oh 1 yes, I know what to expect of you," 
Polly said bitterly. ''Laura is an angel, and 
Ejitty was the opposite. Because you are hap- 
py, you think how much pleasanter it would 
have been to be scolded, and sermonized, and 
quarrelled with, and looked down upon ; where- 
as little Laura worships the very ground you 
tread upon — ^the more fool she I" 

Perry never got much condolence from Polly 
Comford, you may be sure. His prosperity 
was the crowning satisfaction of her life, and 
she talked of it by day, and dreamed of it by 
night. She wrote to* Kitty about it — ^perhaps 
the only little bit of malice Polly had ever in- 
dulged in ; but as she said to Vittoria — 

" A woman can no more help being spiteful, 
if injured by another, than a man can help using 
his fists if affronted by a blackguard." 

Perry had, indeed, a bit in his mouth, though 
it was held by a light and carefiil hand. Dr. 
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Norman managed his son-in-law with great 
skill. In a spirit half of playfiilness, half of 
gentle resistance, he had contrived to make his 
way into the yoxmg man's confidence ; and once 
that victory achieved, the rest was easy. 
Perry's superficial vagabondage he let alone. 
If he preferred to breakfast at noon, and go xm- 
kempt in his shirt-sleeves for the rest of the day, 
what did it matter to him ? If he liked Arte- 
mus Ward and French novels better than any 
other literature, that was equally Mr. Perugino's 
own affair. 

But since Perry had married a yoxmg wife, it 
was surely his duty to bestir himself a little, 
and go about the business of Kfe in a manly 
spirit. Dr. Norman set a hundred little traps 
of the kind Perry was too blind to see. 

For instance, he would send him the follow- 
ing note— 

" Dear Perijgino, 

" Will you bring Laura to dine with 
me to-morrow at seven o'clock? So-and-so" 
naming the very person Perry had expressed a 
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desire to meet) *^is coming, &c., &c. ; all of them 

worth your while to know. 

" YoTirs truly, 

"E. N. 

" P.S. — ^I will send my fly-man for you exactly 
at a quarter to seven, and he shall bring you 
back." 

Of course Perry would take Laura; and the con- 
sequences were, that the yoxmg artist madeplenty 
of influential friends, and saw himself fairly on 
the road to fortune. At the house of his father- 
in-law he met art lovers, who looked upon a new 
genius as so much treasure-trove; art critics, 
artists, and cultivated men and women of the 
world, who took kindly to Perry, as was only 
natural. 

When Polly Comford heard of the invitations 
sent to Perry and Laura from houses of the best 
standing, her eyes beamed with pleasure. She 
was content to paint clever, ill-paid pictures 
in her lonely little studio all her life, so long as 
Perry flourished like a bay^tree. Poor old 
PetroflGaky, whose memory no more retained 
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what was said to him than a sieve retains water, 
used to nod at Polly's good news, and smile, 
and try to hit the right nail on the head, by 
saying, 

" There is nobody like EStty Silvare— j'ai dit 
cela toTijonrs, mon amie." 

He thought Perry had married EStty all the 
time! 

Perry, therefore, prospered against his will. 
When his picture was hung on the line at the 
Academy, and obtained flattering notices in the 
newspapers, and he was pointed out as the next 
A. R. A. to be elected, and fortune smiled upon 
him, do you suppose he was as gratefiil as it 
behoved him to be? Do you suppose in his 
secret heart he called himself a lucky fellow ? 
Oh 1 stern moralists, look into your own hearts 
and forgive ! Which of us does not think he 
could improve upon Providence now and then ? 
We are like big children at a lottery, and would 
fain change our prizes, were they the very ones 
we have coveted. 

Perry was sure to enjoy life very much. 
With his loving, gifted nature, anything like 
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moroseness was impossible. He merely felt a 
little dull sometimes, as he had said to Polly 
Comford — 

" Ah I what days those were when we all 
lived together without a care and without a 
sixpence," was the sentiment this ungrateftil 
young cynic would utter. "A bottle of cham- 
pagne was a bottle of champagne then." 

" Which wasn't often," Polly answered. 

" And a song was a song when I was a young 
harum-scarum," Perry added. "Fm a proper 
sort of person now. I've no debts. My posi- 
tion improves every day ; but on my soul, Polly, 
I couldn't sing to a merry tune if it were to 
save my life." 

But it must be said on Perry's behalf, that he 
did not fall into a moralizing mood very often. 

Laura thought herself the happiest person in 
God's beautifiil world. Whether Peny were 
idle or industrious, sad or merry, devoted to her 
happiness or addicted to solitude — for Mr. Peru- 
gino had alternate fits of asceticism and socia- 
bility — ^were all one. He was her husband, her 
joy, her darling. She wondered whether other 
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women loved their hn&bands as much as she 
did, and whether such love made them as 
happy- 

On the whole, then, Dr. Norman had reason 
to be thankful. Laura loved Perry too fondly 
to take his shortcomings to heart ; and, so long 
as Perry were under his eye, they could not 
take much harm. Of course the young couple 
got into difficulties now and then, for Perry ad- 
hered to the maxim dear to Bohemia — "take 
no thought for the morrow." They would oc- 
casionally wake up to find themselves without 
money. Perry would shock Laura by buying 
some rare old oak cabinet with the money she 
had been saving up for the quarter's butcher's 
and baker's bills. Or they would determine upon 
the most rigid economy in eating and drinking, 
in order to buy a bit of tapestry Perry had 
taken a fancy to, till both fell ill from sheer 
want of proper food. 

Amongst Dr. Norman's boys Perry reigned 
supreme ; and Prissy liked him sincerely. But 
Prissy had only one hero, who was her father. 
She clung to him more and more as time wore 
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on, and gloried in his distinction as Laura 
gloried in Perry's. 

What Dr. Norman's life would have been 
without the love of his little daughter he dared 
not think ; and it seemed to brighten the future, 
as a distant ray of sunlight brightens some far- 
off field. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE RETURN HOME. 

rpHE Bartelottes returned to England in 
^ May; and Sir George and Kitty went 
straight to Akenholme Park, till the house in 
Clarges Street should be got into order. Ella 
stayed with friends in London. Kitty had 
never been into the Eastern counties before, and 
found it dreary. There was the departure from 
Shoreditch Station to begin with. What can 
be more conducive to a suicidal state of mind 
than the long, tortuous winding of the train 
over the squalid, smoky districts of Stepney and 
Stratford? No sunshine brightens, no breeze 
penetrates those dusky regions of London, which 
look more fit for the habitation of Cyclops and 
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ghouls than of civilized men and women. 

When at last the train was speeding amid 
bright green fields and trim villages, they leffc 
off regretting foreign lands, and grew cheerfiil. 
Kitty was dying to see Akenholme Park, and 
to take her place as mistress of it. She felt so 
sure she should be happy there. 

" We shall have to rough it a little till we get 
back to London," Sir George said. "I told 
Dawson not to hire more than one or two ser- 
vants, as our plans are so uncertain." 

" You and I are fortxmately not so fastidious 
as dear Ella," Kitty answered, smiling. 

Akenholme Park was a pretty place enough^ 
as far as natural advantages went, possessing 
sofb green slopes, and noble oaks, and a garden 
capable of developing into something really en- 
ticing. The house was well-built and comfort- 
able. There were a few good pictures on the 
walls, a little choice old fiirniture, collections of 
china, coins, &c., and the usual heirlooms of a 
house, if not ancient or splended, at least of 
respectable age, and moderate wealth. The 
great treasure of Akenholme Park was one 
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which Kitty could appreciate very Kttle, name- 
ly, a small but choice library of rare old 
books. 

What troubled Kitty was the shabbiness of the 
place. The carpets were threadbare, the colours 
of the curtains faded past recognition, the 
papers on the walls discoloured with age. The 
garden was utterly run to waste. The stables 
were empty. The old family carriage dilapi- 
dated past mending. 

She tried to coax Sir George into a little 
lavishness, by all womanly, wifely arts. 

" Dearest," she would say, making him look 
at this or that piece of faded upholstery, " you 
shall have no rest till you let me go to Ipswich 
and order the new furniture for the drawing- 
room." 

Whereupon Sir George would only shake his 
head and chuckle at Kitty's supreme naivetS and 
overweening ambition. As if the fiimitiu'e that 
had been good enough for Ella was not good 
enough for a young lady brought up in Para- 
dise Place, forsooth 1 He would merely say — 

" We must see what the reparations in Lon- 
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don come to first, you know. Do, for the pre- 
sent, leave off bewailing the furniture, and 
help me with my books." 

Poor Kitty had to pay dearly in these days for 
the interest she had formerly affected to take 
in old books. 

Sir George was never tired of re-arranging 
and re-cataloguing his treasures, and why should 
not EStty help him, since she was so conver- 
sant with the subject of bibliography, and so 
fond of it, too 1 

Morning after morning was spent in the 
monotonous work of writing, from Sir George's 
dictation, the names and dates of musty old 
Plutarchs and Horaces, and Facciolatis and 
Cbaucers, and making lists of Aldine additions, 
and other editions, in which she took not the 
slightest interest. 

If she grew pale and weary. Sir George had 
the slmbby little pony-carriage put to, and would 
drive her to see his farms, or the nearest post 
town to get his letters. 

" We won't call upon anyone till we return 
from London," be had said; and as they effectu- 
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ally hid themselvs from observation, Lady Bar- 
telotte received no vsits. 

Sometimes she went into the village to play 
the Lady Bountiful ; but how much more difficult 
it was to be the Lady BeautiM of Akenholme 
Park than of Shelley House 1 In Dr. Norman's 
house a store of wine and meat was always 
at hand for the sick or aged poor; in Sir 
George's there never seemed anything to give 
away. 

Dawson, the housekeeper — ^by no means 
the traditional housekeeper in Hack silk and 
widow's cap Kitty had expected — ^but a homely 
old soul, who had been chosen by Sir George 
for her thrift and pliability of disposition, used 
to answer her mistress's questions thus — 

" Lors 1 my lady, there's no sort o' use in yer 
ladyship listening to them folks. They'll make 
a lady like you believe a sucking-pig is a red 
herrin', with their artfiil talk. Sir George givei| 
away coals and meat to the good church-goers 
at Christmas, and a sovereign to all the lying-in 
women on his estates, and five shillings extra 
to them as have boys ; and what more would 
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they have? There's no gratitude in poor 
folks, as yer ladyship will soon find out." 

Kitty proposed to Sir George that she should 
take an interest in the Sundaynschool ; but he 
cautioned her against pledging herself to any- 
thing very serious. 

*' It is all very well to hold with the clergy- 
man of your parish, and attend church, and that 
sort of thing. I'm a good Conservative, and I 
would do as much for Church and State as any- 
body. But, my dear, you don't know what it is 
to be hand and glove with a county rector. 
First he wants money for repairing the church, 
then for the schools, then for a new organ, then 
for the choir, till what with one thing and 
another, your hand is always in your pocket." 

So Kitty was compelled to receive the friendly 
invitations of the Rector's family with polite 
frigidity; and to give up the idea of reigning 
supreme in the parish. 

" We shall see a little of our neighbours in the 
autumn, I suppose?" she said to her husband 
one day. 

" My dear, I don't think you would care for 
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our neighbours. We shall interchange calls 
and personal visits, of course; but they are 
richer than we, and it is better not to get too 
intimate. We must be economical, and think 
of what need of economy the fiiture — ^under 
God's blessiQg — ^may bring." 

Kitty wondered how she should continue to 
spend the days at Akenholme Park without 
Ella ; for Ella had bound herself over to share 
Mr. Tyrrell's home one day. There was a piano, 
there was a flower-garden, there was a pony- 
carriage; but little else upon which she could 
count for amusement. Without the prospect of 
occasional visits to London and Ella, her future 
looked dull enough. For in spite of all that had 
threatened to estrange them, and had, in truth, 
marred the first sweetness of their friendship, 
Kitty clung to Ella as of old. What the lives 
of some women would be without the friendship 
of other women, is only known to God and 
themselves. Kitty was fain to make much of 
the only friend left to her of so many ! 

Matters mended as soon as they reached Lon- 
don. The house in Clarges Street had been 
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repaired and embellished. Ella had engaged a 
respectable staff of servants. A pretty open 
carriage was indulged iq; and the household 
arrangements were put on a comfortable 
footing. To Sir George's intense satisfaction 
in the prospect of Ella's wealthy marriage 
— ^Mr. Tyrrell was, moreover, heir to a ba- 
ronetcy — ^much of this liberality was owing. 
He loved Ella as dearly as ever, but his own 
marriage had altered the course of things, 
and naturally he wanted to have Kitty as 
much as possible to himself. For Kitty seem- 
ed to him to grow more bewitching every 
day. 

Kitty's dreams, therefore, had come true at 
last — the dreams of wealth, of elegance, of re- 
finement. She was presented at Court; she 
was invited to sumptuous houses ; she drove in 
the parks, as she had longed to do in the days 
of her scheming, sulky, and yet how well-be- 
loved, girlhood 1 

It was very pleasant; and she would have 
liked the " season " to last all the year roundi. 
The late hours, the dazzling lights, the round of 
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formal calls, never wearied her, as thf 
wearied Ella. She attended morning ci 
and as she leaned back in her velvet c 
the first row, recalled the old days with i 
Then she used to sit with Perry in the 
tra, and he amused himself during the ii 
by cracking nuts for her, or drawing can 
of the performers on his programme. Ai 
was silent within her for awhile, and si 
cared to enjoy. These bland, sofl^-mindei 
and gentlemen she met night after nig 
Dot frighten her, as she had expected thej 
do. There wae no occasion to shine o 
clever. It sufficed to look agreeable, i 
nothing. 

One evening Kitty and Sir George at 
a brilliant soiree at the South Kensingti 
seum. The place wae crowded to the la 
with well-dressed people, who trod oi 
other's toes, jostled each other, and elboW' 
other with graceful apology. There was 
ofgood music, and a retreahment-room, to 
Sir G-eorge, who always hked refreshmem 
Kitty. 
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Whilst sipping their tea, a tall, dark-browed, 
much-bearded man, entered, with a fair-haired, 
round-cheeked, languid-looking lady on his arm. 
Kitty did not know that Myra and Captain 
Longley were again in England, and started. 
Before she had time to whisper their names in 
her husband's ear, they approached, and were 
in the act of sitting down, when Myra recog- 
nised her friend. Kitty, without thinking, 
smiled, and was about to advance ; but Myra 
tm-ned away, and Captain Longley followed. 
It was evidently intended for a dead cut 1 

Kitty coloured a little. 

" I had forgotten how angiy I made Myra two 
years ago," she said. "She must do as she 
pleases about forgiving me." 

"Confound their impertinence I" said Sir 
George. " The idea of Mrs. Longley cutting 
you is preposterous ; but she never quite knew 
what etiquette was. And camp life in India has 
not taught her, it seems." 

Myra had treated the matter much more 
seriously, and was quite pale with excitement. 

" I hoped I might never, never see her again," 
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she said to her husband. " No one knows how I 
loved her, and how she deceived me." 

"And I have little cause to be grateful to 
Miss Silver — I beg her pardon — ^Lady Barte- 
lotte," Captain Longley rejoined. " She did me 
an ill turn when I first paid court to you." 

" Was she well-dressed ? Did she look happy?" 
asked Myra. 

" I really never noticed her dress or her looks; 
but they are still there, and I will take a survey 
on the sly." So saying the Captain put up his 
glass and eyed the pair. " Yes, I should say 
she is well-dressed." 

"Do they appear pleased with each other's 
company ?" 

Again Captain Longley took a survey. 

" I should say," he said, slowly, " that she is 
a little bored; and no wonder, for I always 
looked upon Sir George as the most consum- 
mate little prig on the face of the earth." 

Kitty appeared to treat the matter lightly, 
but she did not forget it. Why could not Myra 
let by-gones be by-gones ? Had she no recol- 
lection of human devotion? If the one had 
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been lavish in worldly things, the other had 
been profiise in gifts of a rarer kind. They 
might surely cry quits now and be friends. 
Myra's conduct disconcerted her. It was vulgar 
on grounds of etiquette, and high-flown as a 
matter of sentiment. 

Kitty, in homely phrase, wanted to have her 
cake and eat it; to use her friends as best suited 
her, and retain their friendship. But friendship 
is a garden of flowers, to be cultivated with 
tenderest love and care ; not a plot of common 
ground, to be rudely exploits^ according to its 
marketable value. 

So, in time, Kitty found out. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MORE OLD FRIENDS. 

TT was now July and summer in earnest. The 
-*■ sun had scorched all the colour out of the 
parks. The trees in the squares looked like 
autumn. The red-hot faces of the omnibus 
drivers blazed from Camberwell Gate to Ham- 
mersmith Broadway, as the watchfires of old 
from Ida to the Arachnaean hills when Troy 
was taken. Yet th%rich and pleasure-loving 
stayed on; and Kitty, for whom awaited the 
cool glades and over-arching bowers of Akcin- 
holme Park, dreaded the very word "depar- 
ture " as a sentence. 

Sir George used to say to her again and 
again, not imagining that his Elysium could be 
her Hades — 
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" My dear child, when Ella runs away from 
us we can winter at Akenholme. Only think 
of the comfortable, undistmrbed life it will be ; 
and I really see no reason why we should not 
let the London house for a time." 

Poor Kitty 1 She determined to shut out this 
idea of the comfortable, undisturbed winters at 
Akenholme Park, and enjoy the present whilst 
it lasted. She hardly dared to speak to Ella 
on the subject of her marriage, so greatly did 
she dread what she knew would follow. One 
day Ella happened to say — 

**Mr. Tyrrell wants me to marry him this 
autumn, and proposes to take me to Egypt for 
my wedding trip." 

" And have you consented I" asked Kitty, al- 
most breathlessly. p 

" Oh 1 no," Ella answered, laughing. " He 
must have a little patience. There is time 
enough." 

" How dreary it will be when you are gone — 
how dreary 1" Kitty said, sighing. 

"I hope not, dear Kitty. You must rouse 
papa, and make him see how necessary a little 
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change is for yoiu Why should you not take 
the Nile journey with us— or, at any rate, part 
ofitr 

But Kitty knew in her secret heart that she 
could not rouse Sir George. If she roused him 
at all, it must be by sheer force of will and 
temper ; and to exercise will and temper now 
would be changing herself from an angel into a 
virago. Sir George doted on the angel, but 
he ruled her with a rod of iron ; he would hate 
the virago, but she knew that he would fear 
and obey her. Any happy medium did not 
exist. Her simple Yea and Nay could never 
carry weight as Ella's did, because she had 
hitherto taught Sir George that his will was 
hers. She could not turn roimd and play the 
shrew whilst the singing of the siren was fresh 
in his ears. 

Goethe has said, " Der augenblich ist Ewig- 
keit I" — The present moment is eternity. And 
Kitty's present satisfied her as if indeed it were 
to last for ever. The most trifling accessories 
of every-day existence dehghted her. The 
most trifling dignities of her new position filled 
her with childish enjoyment. 
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Just before the London season came to an 
end, Lady Adela gave a magnificent reception. 
Kitty moved firom room to room, lost in admira- 
tion of the brilliant lights, the costly flowers, 
the stars and orders, the diamonds, the satins, 
the lace. 

Amongst the crowd of Lady Adela's guests, 
numbering a foreign prince or two, peers and 
peeresses, bishops, statesmen, generals, and 
what not, Kitty and Sir George were not natu- 
rally of much account. A man who spends his 
best years abroad simply for his own good-will 
and pleasure, and then presents himself in Eng- 
land, has no right to feel disappointed if he 
stands at a disadvantage. What has he done 
for society that society should do him homage f 
Again, if he brings home 4 young wife, of whom 
th€ world knows nothing, what right has he to 
take offence at her apparent insignificance? 
In Lady Adela's world. Lady Bartelotte was 
supremely insignificant, and the truth dawned 
upon Kitty when the first flush of her enjoy- 
ment was over. She knew a few people, and 
had been introduced to some strangers, but 

s2 
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there anything like sharing in the universal so- 
ciality was at an end. Ella never attended late 
parties, or matters would have been better. 
Looking on the gay scene by her husband's 
side, Kitty felt almost as much out of place as 
if she had been transported thither fresh from 
the poverty and inexperience of Paradise Place 
years ago. A few minutes before she had wish- 
ed that Mrs. Comford and Vittoria could see 
her moving amid these splendid crowds, " with 
all her bravery on," but now the child-like wish 
was recalled. 

" I suppose we shall be going soon ?" she said 
to Sir George — "it is already late." 

" As you please — exactly as you please, my 
dear. Oh 1 here is Tyrrell. Let us hear what 
he has to say." 

"Are not these rooms superb?" asked Mr. 
Tyrrell of Kitty, after a little talk. "They 
have been re-decorated since Lady Adela was 
last in England. Her taste is faultless." 

Then he drew Kitty's attention to some ex- 
quisite wall-painting, and the general harmony 
displayed throughout the room. 
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" By-the-by," he said, after a time, " I have 
just seen an old friend of yours. Lady Barte- 
lotte. I got Lady Adela to introduce me — ^no 
easy matter, I assure you. He happens to be 
the one person everybody wants to know, and 
is certainly most delightful. I mean Dr. Nor- 
man." 

*' Dr. Norman here t" Kitty asked, greatly as- 
tonished. 

" You may well look astonished, for he is al- 
most a hermit; but Lady Adela persuades 
people against their wills. He is just talking 
with the Lord , one of the most enthusi- 
astic admirers of Dr. Norman's scientific specu- 
lations." 

" Suppose we go and look for him I" Sir 
George said, tickled at the idea of encoimtering 
his old antagonist and rival. " What do you 
say, Kitty ?" 

" Just as you please, dear," Kitty said, and 
they went. 

"You never mentioned to us," Mr. Tyrrell 
went on, "that Dr. Norman's daughter was 
married to Perugino Neeve, the young artist 
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whose pictures have been so talked of lately — 
and such a pretty daughter, too I" 

Kitty was getting more and more out of her 
depth. She said, with quite a bewildered look, 
^' They, too, here f ' feeling as much surprised 
as if Mrs. Comford's presence had been an- 
nounced. 

" Lady Adela adores genius, you know, and 
there is very little doubt of Mr. Neeve being a 
genius." 

Then Mr* Tyrrell went on to say how Perry 
had been introduced to So-and-so, and So-and- 
so, and how he and his young wife were said 
to be the handsomest people in the room — ^with 
a few exceptions, he put in parenthetically, 
adding — 

" It must be very pleasant to have genius. 
Like a golden key, it unlocks all the treasure- 
stores of the world. I have heard " — ^here he 
dropped his voice — "that this very Perugino 
Neeve, whom Lady Adela's guests are praising 
and lionizing, used to live in an attic among 
a company of the veriest Bohemians that ever 
were. But there's Dr. Norman 1 He is still in 
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the heat of his discussion, so we will just pass 
on. 

They approached slowly, and Kitty had time 
to look well at her old firiend and faithful lover. 
He appeared younger, rather than older, to 
her thinking, the natural effect of a more 
elaborate toilette and better-trimmed beard; 
for Dr. Norman, like Ulysses, and all frail mor- 
tals, owed a good deal to outward adornment ; 
and his expression was animated, eager, almost 
joyous, as he debated on some favourite topic. 

Without being at all a striking-looking or 
handsome man. Dr. Norman coidd bear compari- 
son with the more physically favoured of his fel- 
lows. His presence was simple and yet full of 
dignity, his brow noble, his smile sweet, his voice 
clear and musical. « 

As they went by, he looked up, and recog- 
nizing Kitty in all her dignity of pink satin and 
diamonds, bowed coldly and let her pass. 

There was not a vestige of a smile on his lips, 
not a shade of friendliness in the look with which 
he greeted her, not a sign of anything like the 
reconciliation Kitty had expected from him. It 
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is so easy to convey irrevocable meanings -with 
a glance of the eyes, a smile or a hand-clasp, and 
she had always hoped for perfect forgiveness at 
Dr. Norman's hands ; and a token of it, when- 
ever, if indeed they might ever chance to meet. 
What so easy for him now as to have stepped 
forward and said a friendly word? 

Kitty, who had always given her friends stones 
when they had asked for bread, could not under- 
stand, could not pardon them for doing the same. 

Dr. Norman's conduct was hard, cruel, unjus- 
tifiable, she said to herself, and it was with 
much ado she could keep the angry tears from 
rising to her eyes. Why were men so hard 
upon weak women ? If she had wronged hini, 
had she not atoned for her wrong long ago by 
keen self-reproach ? Poor Kitty 1 As if pas- 
sive self-reproach of itself can atone for wrong I 

She felt, moreover, a little natural mortifica- 
tion at the conviction of her husband's insignifi- 
cance. Even Perry, poor despised, neglected, 
absurd Perry had made a better figure at this 
noble lady's house than hel What was Sir 
George Bartelotte to society, that it should 
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trouble itself to smile upon him ? And as Sir 
George Bartelotte's wife, she must, of course, 
share his insignificance. She wished and in- 
tended from her heart of hearts to be true and 
good and loyal to him, who had chosen her for 
his wife. This, if anything, must be her salva- 
tion in the future. 

" How did you enjoy the party, my love!" 
asked Sir George, after settling himself comfort- 
ably in a cornw of the carriage. 

'' It was magnificent 1" Kitty said. 

*' What an odd coincidence that we should 
meet Dr. Norman at Lady Adela's, above all 
places 1 He's a gentlemanly fellow, though surly 
as a bear — and I've nothing to say against Lady 
Adela's receiving him. But what was Tyr- 
rell telling you about your old prot^gfe— ^the 
painter?" 

" He is married to Dr. Norman's daughter, and 
they were both there," Kitty answered calmly. 

" The deuce he was 1 But I thought you de- 
scribed him as a sort of Bohemian, one of those 
delectable persons one meets with in Balzac's 
or Miirger's novels ?" 
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** He was very poor once, and the society he 
lived in called itself Bohemian." 

** Then all I can say is, that English society is 
getting so damnably democratic (excuse me, my 
dear), that I think we had better give it up alto- 
gether, and go abroad again. How thankful 
you must be that you married me, and washed 
your hands clean of your old friends— eh, Kitty?" 

" But it does not seem as if my old friends 
were anything to be ashamed o^" Kitty said, 
laughing a little bitterly. " They received twice 
as much homage as you or I did." 

" Pshaw 1" said Sir George. " Lady Adela is 
a lion-hunter. That is all. She would invite 
the King of the Cannibal Islands if he came to 
London. Take my advice, my dear Kitty, and 
look upon yourself as a lucky woman to have 
married a respectable man instead of any of your 
high-flying geniuses." 

And thereupon the worthy Baronet began to 
doze, and by the time the carriage stopped in 
Clarges Street, was sound asleep. 

Ella had gone to bed long ago, but little 
Fran9ine was waiting to undress her mistress. 
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" Mon Dieu 1 que Miladi est belle ce soir 1" she 
said again and again as she took off the pink 
satin dress and the diamonds, and unbraided 
Kitty's long dark hair. 

But Kitty smiled no response upon the little 
thing as she had done many and many a time 
before. 

" What does it matter ? Qu'est que cela 
fait!" she said impatiently, and that was all. 
She was bewildered with the event of the even- 
ing. The splendour of the scene, the sense ot 
her own and her husband's insignificanco, nay; 
isolation, the chance meeting with Dr. Norman, 
the feet of Perry's presence — all these things 
perplexed her as painfully as mathematical 
problems perplex a student in the deliriums of 
fever. 

And Dr. Norman's look, so stern, so stead&st, 
so retributive, haunted her as she lay wakeful on 
her soft piUows. 
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kitty's last AP WRARAx nr ix 



A T last the London season came to an end. 
-^^ Mr. Tyrrell had OTOnled EDa's objectionB 
to a speedy marriage ; so that all prospect of 
a winter abroad was OTer, and Kitty was mak- 
ing preparations for a long stay at Akenholme 
Park. 

Three months were to intervene before the 
marriage took place ; after whid, Mr. Tyrrell 
proposed that they shonld cany ont his first 
plan of a Nile jonmey. To this, also, Ella had 
consented. She was so mnch stronger now 
than of old, and had ever longed to see the 
Pyramids. She saw, moreover, how utterly 
impossible it was for her to interfere success- 
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fdlly on behalf of Kitty. Once she had attempt- 
ed to convince Sir George that Kitty would 
find Akenholme a dreary home in winter — and 
he had said — 

" My darling, a woman must live where her 
husband likes. It is surely a little late for Kitty 
to come to the conclusion that my house is a 
dull one." 

And then he went straight to Kitty, and 
asked her angrily if she had wished Ella to be 
a go-between, and if indeed she was so unrea- 
sonable as to have fancies about this or that 
place being dull. Because, if so, he added, the 
sooner she got accustomed to the dulness the 
better. It was a pleasant prospect for a man, 
forsooth 1 if such a home as Akenholme Park 
could not satisfy his wife a few months after a 
marriage, etcetera, etcetera. 

Kitty listened, meek as a lamb ; and confessed, 
with penitent tears and insinuating words, that 
the thought of losing Ella had made her dread 
a winter at Akenholme. But Sir George was 
not easily pacified. She had to cry Peccavi, Pec- 
cavi I a hundred times, to cover her head with 
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But Ella loved her father too dearly to be 
quite happy whilst such unhappy feelings lasted, 
and it was this reason that had induced her to 
favour Mr. Tyrrell's plan. She thought a tem- 
porary separation would surely set matters 
straight ; and would also put her relationship 
with Etty on a safer footing. 

The journey into Suffolk was determined 
upon early in August. There was a great deal 
of shopping to do meanwhile, on Ella's account; 
and Kitty, who loved to be busy, was driving 
about all day long. 

It happened on the last day before departure, 
that she had to transact some business with a 
certain seedsman and florist at Fulham. Sir 
George was fond of arboriculture, and had de^ 
puted her to procure some seeds of the Eu^ 
calyptxAB GlobtUuSy an Australian tree, which was 
just then much discussed in the newspapers. 

Chance therefore led Kitty into the well- 
known haimts of her girlhood. She passed the 
little so-called Brompton lanes, through which 
^e and Perry had strolled — ah 1 how many a 
Sunday evening 1 talking lovers' talk, laughing. 
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whose bones, but for Polly, wouldhave been "only 
a pauper's, nobody owns 1" And she thought 
of her own grave — Lady Bartelotte's, in the 
family vault at Akenholme Church. How state- 
ly, how far away from those of her early 
friends and lovers it would be 1 Life seemed so 
strange, could death be stranger? Then she 
came to those lonely old granges, so ghostly, so 
deserted, so weird, that still stand amid ta-ngled 
gardens, and give this part of London the pic- 
turesque, old-world look it wears. 

She had often here come with Perry on a 
painting expedition, and remembered every fea- 
ture of the landscape so well. Here was a pariah 
apple-tree he had pillaged for her. There was 
a bench on which they sat to eat the contents 
of his wallet. A little farther on was an inn, 
where they were picked up when rain came 
on by a town-traveller, who obligingly gave 
them a ride home. 
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Kitty for the nonce lost sight of the discomfort 
of that early time, and recollected only how 
loving, and merry, and free-hearted it had been, 
jfljnd how true 1 Then, indeed, out of the ful- 
ness of the heart had the mouth ever spoken ! 

Amid these retrospections she had longings 
— ^not immortal, like Cleopatra's, but longings 
that were human, wistfol, childishly loving! 
She felt as if she must see an old £9imiliar 
face, and hear an old familiar voice once 
more. 

She had, as it were, parted with her youth in 
a sudden vindictive mood ; but now she repent- 
ed of her sullenness, and wished to say a late 
but tender adieu. 

Why should she not go to Paradise Place ? 

The servants were to be dismissed next day ; 
and, even in any case, how could a visit to Polly 
Comford scandalize her? She should not tell 
Sir George ; but if Sir George discovered it, he 
could hardly be angry. There was, surely, no 
more harm in stopping at Paradise Place than 
at the seedsman's who lived within a stone's 
throw I If the neighbourhood were a disreput- 
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able one, Sir George should not have sent her 
thither. 

She gave the order; and, to the intense 
amazement of tha lifctle colony, an open car- 
riage and pair stopped at Polly Comford's door. 

"Ask if Mrs, Comford is within," she said to 
the man ; " if not,, leave this." 

So saying, she slipped a ten-ponnd note into 
an envelope, scribbled inside — "For Papa Peter, 
from E. £.," and put it in the man's hand. 

But Mrs. Comford was within. Kitty de- 
scended, and followed the little maid-of-all-work 
indoors. 

" Put on a clean apron, Mary Hann, and say, 
' Please will your ladyship take a seat,' " Polly 
had said on recognising her visitor from a front 
window. Then she proceeded hastily to array 
herself in her best cap, and threw a silk shawl 
over her shoulders by way of showing Kitty re- 
spect, and ftirther impressing the mind of pert 
Mary Hann. 

Kitty waited in the dingy little sitting-room. 
How familiar it looked — how unchanged 1 There 
was the little bookcase with its greasy Byrons 
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and Shakespeares, and Waverleys and Sues, 
from which Peny had read aloud many and 
many a winter's evening. She remembered 
that the vqry arm-chair on which she sat had 
been mended by Perry again and again. And 
the table before her — as if in a vision — ^became 
surrounded with old friendly faces. And the 
little garden behind seemed on a sudden alive 
with old familiar voices. Were Perry and the 
children really watering the borders of nastur- 
tium and mignonette, or was she dreaming? 

" How d'ye do, my dear ?" said Polly, holding 
out her hand with as much formality as she was 
gapable of. " I hope I see you well." 

But Kitty put her arms about her old friend, 
and kissed her cordially, and reiterated — 

" I am so glad to see you again, Polly — so 
gladr 

"I'll take you at your word for once," Polly said 
smiling, and forgetting the resolutions she had 
just made not to shock Lady Bartelotte with un- 
due familiarities, she stroked her lace mantle, 
and viewed her silk dress, and costly little para- 
sol adtmringly. 
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" My I my dear," she cried with childish ad- 
miration ; " do you wear such beautifiil clothes 
every day ?" 

Kitty made some vague sort of response, then 
said — 

"Tell me of yourself, dear Polly. Are you 
prosperous? And the children and Papa Peter, 
are they well ?" 

" Oh I as for myself," Polly answered, " Fve 
myups and downs — six of one and half-a-dozen 
of t'other, pretty regularly, and that's what I 
take most people's Kves to be. You're one of 
the lucky ones, and know most about the ups." 

But Kitty was determined not to talk of her- 
self. 

'^And the chicks and Papa Peter f" she re-? 
peated. 

" Oh I the chicks are in the coimtry. They're 
a sad lot, but the house is dull without 'em 
now. I 'prenticed Mimi to Emilia Bianchi to 
learn photography, and she ran away I Old 
Petroffsky is very well — ^you must see him be- 
fore you go. I suppose you've been leading a 
gay life of it lately I" 
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" We are going to be very quiet now in the 
country," Kitty said, drawing lines on the car- 
pet with her little lace-bordered parasol. 

" Oh dear I it does seem odd that things are 
as they are," Polly said, striving to be gay. 
" I'm as puzzled as a rat who has lost his tail. 
It's just four years ago, isn't it, this month since 
you started off to go to Shelley House? Who 
would have thought of your coming back Lady 
Bartelotte I" 

" I've been very ungratefal to you all along, 
Polly," Kitty said, looking on the ground ; "but 
I know you forgive me." 

" Twiddle-dum-dee I" cried Polly ; and seeing 
Kitty still look grave, added — "Hoity-toity-tumI 
Don't moralize, my dear." 

Kitty did not seem to hear, and continued in 
the same voice — 

" I often wonder at myself for having behaved 
to you as I have done ; and yet I know if I came 
to you years hence, a beggar and in rags, you 
would take me in." 

" Pray don't talk in that proper sort of strain, 
Kitty. It makes me feel quite bad to hear you. 
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Let by-gones be by-gones, I say ; if I were riled 
with you once for Perry's sake, it couldn't last 
for ever. Let's go upstairs and see Petrojfifeky, 
by way of enlivening us a bit." 

Kitty followed Polly up the narrow little 
staircase, Mary Hann watching her aghast tdth 
surprise. 

"He's always prating about his beautiftil 
Katherine, poor old soull" Polly said; then, 
heightening her voice, added — "Here's Lady 
Bartelotte come to see yoti, my d^ar — our Kitty 
that was, you know." 

" Enfin I" the old man said, looking tip with 
the bewilderment of paralysis — " Enfin I wel- 
come, bel enfant I" 

He would have kissed her hand, but Kitty, 
moved by the sight of his age and helplessness, 
leaned forward and kissed him on the brow. 
Petroffsky was perhaps the only friend of her 
childhood whom she had never wronged by a 
selfish, unkind act. 

He wiped his eyes, looked at her again and 
again, shy, joyful, puzzled. 

*' Que vous 6tes belle !" he said, surveying her 
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from head to foot. " And Monsieur Perugino, 
is he in good health? Ah I Monsieur Perugino 
never comes to play cribbagfe with me now I" 

" He always persists in thinking Perry is mar- 
ried to you," Polly whispered. ^' Don't contra- 
dict him." ' • 

" Et votre chapeau," he said, after a pause, 
recalling the bonnet h& had earned for her 
years ago, by dint of French lessons. " Votre 
chapeau? Etait-il beau f But that demoiselle 
had a head of wood. She never achieved the 
verb Stre — never 1" 

Kitty smiled though tears were in her eyes. 
The bonnet was very pretty, she said. Then 
he begged Madame Comford to present his 
beautiful Katherine with the neck-ribbbons that 
had been the fruits of further lessons to the 
demoiselle with the head of wood. 

"He's been saving these for you all these 
years," Polly said, in an under-tone. "Say 
you're pleased." 

Of course Kitty took the neck-ribbons, and 
said she was pleased. The old man again wiped 
his eyes. 
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" Mais que vous 6tes en grand tenue, bel en- 
fant I" he said. " Monsieur Perugino doit 6tre 
bien riche alors. Ah I why do you come so 
seldom I Is it because my poor violin is broken, 
and I can no longer play to you ? My fingers 
have no music in them now," he added, looking 
down at his poor helpless hands, "and my violin 
was too polite to survive them. Voilk tout ! " 

" Kitty lives too far off to come often," cried 
out Polly. " That's why she can't come." 

Then she nudged Kitty, who made her adieiix 
as best she could, and they left him. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



CONCLUSION. 



" \r^^ ^^^ another old friend," Pol^said; and 
•^^ before Kitty had time to collect her 

thoughts, she was standing on the threshold of 

Perry's studio, face to face with Perry. He came 

forward and shook hands, saying never a word. 

Kitty mastered herself by a great eflfort. 

" I did not know that you came here to paint 

now," she said, quite calmly. 

" My new studio will not be finished till the 

spring. Do sit down." 

Then he placed a chair for her, but she said 

she would rather not sit down, adding — 
" I want to look at your new picture." 
"My pictures all go home as soon as they 
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aref ready," Perry said. "There is only this 
sketch on the easel." 

They stood before the easel and talked a little 
while. Kitty asked after Lanra. Perry asked 
after her husband. There were no artificial 
smiles or words ; each reading the other's naked 
heart too well. 

'* The studio is not much changed, is itt" he 
asked. " The last time you were in this room 
we figured as Antony and Cleopatra. Do you 
remember? There are the wrfeathis of paper- 
roses we wore, hanging about the lamps still.*' 

"I remember it all," she answered, looking at 
the faded flowers festooned about the gas-lamps. 

"What a farce it was I" he said, with a 
ghastly smile — " I mean, what a tragedy !" 

They were alone now, standing side by side, 
and some inexplicable sympathy, bom of me- 
mory, of love, of sorrow, and of the ineffable pas- 
sion of youth, drew them in spirit near to each 
other. For a moment they clasped hands and 
looked into each other's tearful eyes. It was 
as if a wand had touched them, and they were 
young and fond and free again. 
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"Tell me," Perry said, with almost inquisi- 
torial eagerness, part savage, part tender, " are 
yon happy ?" 

" What is happiness ?" Kitty answered, with 
all the cynicism, and more than the bitterness 
of Pilate. 

Perry dropped her hand. The spdl was 
broken. She seemed in those words to have 
explained the riddle of her own life, and the 
mystical sorrow of his. What indeed was 
happiness to her? 

He felt as if he had seen a black chasm under 
a flash of lightning, and drew back horrified. 

What was he, what was any one to her t She 
did not know the meaning of happiness ; or, if she 
did, despised alike the idea and the thing itself. 

The Kitty of old must be a dream ! 

When Polly returned, they were talking 
of Perry's proposed trip to Italy and the 
East in a year or two, and of Kitty's journey to 
Akenholme Park, with cold, even voices. Kitty, 
glancing out of the window, saw the carriage 
waiting for her, and trembled. Was she in a 
vision? 
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And she rattled on by way of covering the 
embarrassment of the others, till at last Kitty 
said she must go. 

Perry did not oflfer to see her into her car- 
riage. " Good-bye," he said on the threshold. 
"God bless your 

"Good-bye," she answered. Remembering 
Dr. Norman's stem look, she dared not to add, 
" Give my love to Laura." 

When alone in the passage with Polly Corn- 
ford, she brought out her gift for Papa Peter. 
" You must let me help him. It makes me so 
happy," she pleaded, adding with a dreary smile, 
" I never behaved badly to him, you know." 

" Oh 1 ril take your ten-pound note, and wel- 
come," Polly said, blithely. "It's good for 
your soul to be generous ; and Petroffsky and 
I are not proud." 

Kitty kissed Polly ; and, as was natural, they 
both cried a little. 
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" I wish I had been good to you," Kitty whis- 
pered ; then she drew down her veil and tamed 
away. 

Mary Hann opened the door wide, and dropped 
a curtsey ; the footman helped her in, and all 
Paradise Place watched the departure of Polly 
Cornford's magnificent guest in wonder and ad- 
miration. 

" God bless you, Kitty I" soliloquized Polly, 
wiping her eyes with the comer of her apron. 
« There's good in the worst of us, in spite of 
what the parsons say. And I for one am no 
saint that I should be dirty particular I" 

Then she went upstairs, to have a long talk 
vdth Perry. 

Kitty, leaning back on her soft cushions, fell 
into deep thought. She would not, perhaps, 
have recalled the past, but it weighed upon her 
spirits like a nightmare. She felt that there was 
something better in the world than the crest on 
'her husband's carriage — something that was hers 
once, but was lost now for ever and ever. 

One by one the ghosts of her murdered Mend- 
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flhipB rose up before her ianermost vision ; and 
she quailed at the sight. It was a sort of 
Macbeth's banquet I Which of all her fi-iends 
and lovers had not suffered martyrdom for her 
sake ? There was Perry, the passionate adorer, 
the faithful worshipper ; there was Polly, who 
had been fitther and mother in one, the Provi- 
dence, so to say, of her childliood; there was Dr. 
Norman, of the staunch soul and manly tender 
heart ; aud Myra, as generouB and warm a Mend 
as woman ever had ; and sweet, highnsouled Ella. 
All these had given her affection without stint 
or spare, and what else they had to give of 
worldly things. 

And how had they been requited ? 

Kitty possessed a soul, and it troubled her. 
She knew exactly what she had gained and 
what she had thrown away ; and she could not 
forget the paia she bad caused. Would any 
chance of atonement be given t Should she be 
able in the future to compensate those whose 
hearts she had well-nigh broken ? 

This seemed the only possible consolation; 
but would it ever be hers t How far away she 
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had drifted from all her old friends now ! Ex- 
cepting Polly Comford, which of them cared for 
her friendship I Oh I how she longed that some 
happy mediation of Heaven would restore 
the old sweet friendships of the past intact, or 
give others as tender and dear and lasting. She 
would be so true I 

Here the story of Kitty Silver properly ends. 
A French author has said — " In the close of one 
romance is sure to lie the germ of another ;" 
and the fortunes of Lady Bartelotte may yet be 
chronicled for the curious. Quit sait ? 



THE END. 
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" From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Morning Post. 

*■*■ We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quest of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and reOned. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of mediaeval and Tudor civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen." — Daily Telegraph. 

*^ It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new and more living interest than most of us have felt before. It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history, and we are glad once more to 
meet so admirable a writer on ground where we can freely accept him as our 
guide." — Daily News. 

*' It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to the world by any 
master of the delightful art of historic illustration." — Star. 

" This is a work of great value. It cannot fall to be largely popular and to main- 
tain its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is the most precious possession of the historian. To all historic 
documenfs, ancient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
his succeeded in givhig a splendid panorama of English history." — Globe. 

" Than Mr. Hepworth Dixon few could be better flttel for the task he has under- 
taken ; for with him the subject has been evidently a labour of love, and he has 
well nigh exhausted it. Avoiding dry details, Mr. Dixon goes at once straight to the 
mark of explanation, and, in his usual agreeable style, lays open scores of informa- 
tion, which, whilst they show how earnest his purpose is, clear out of the way 
the numerous fallacies with which tradition had covered the real facts of history. 
Thus, in reading page after page of this most entertaining and important work, 
one seems to be passing through the very periods, and witnessing the same scenes, 
the end of which was invariably both sad and cruel in times of old, so long as the 
Tower was both the home of the Sovereign, a fortress, and a prison. We congratu- 
late Mr. Dixon for having done his work so ably and so well, as to have ensured 
for ' Her Majesty's Tower ' as large an amount of popularity as has been won for 
all his previous contributions to the highest branches of his country's literature." — 
Messenger. 

"Mr. Dixon's remarkable work, • Her Majesty's Tower,' must certainly prove to 
be a most signal success. The story of the Tower, from the alleged Julius Caesar 
Tower down to our own days, is full of interest as«, mere narrative of facts. When, 
however, the leading interests are set forth personally and dramatically with a pen 
almost as graphic as a pencil, and an enthusiasm which is infectious, the result 
naturally is a mo&t readable and valuable volume. Such a work as this of Mr. 
Dixon's will ma]^ the old walls live again, will inform or remind thousands of 
reivders of what has occuired in Her Majesty Tower, and will be welcome wherever 
some of the most tragic tales of England's growth and greatness are studied and 
admired."' — Birmingham Journal. 
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THE LIFE OF ROSSINL By Sutherland Ed- 

WARDS. 2 vols, post 8vOy with Portrait. 2ls- (In the Press,) 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Selina 

Eden, author of "A Lady's Glimpse of the War in Bohemia." 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. (Just Beady.) 

PEASANT LIFE IN SWEDEN. By L. Lloyd, 

author of "Field Sports of the North,** &c. 1 voL 8vo, with 
Illustrations. (In the Press.) 

THE SUNNY SOUTH ; An Autumn in Spain and 

Majorca. By Capt. J. W. Clayton, F.R.G.S., late 13th Hussars. 
1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

'' Captain Clayton has a fair pictorial hand, and in his pleasant record of ' The 
Sunny South' a neat accoont is rendered of all the interesting sights that came within 
view, with not a few significant traits of national manners. The most interesting 
part of the book is the tour in Majorca, and a charming picture truly has Captain 
Clayton drawn of mountain, valley* cave, and clime, that might have serv^ to 
hold all the poetry of Prospero's Isle." — Morning Past. 

" In this interesting narrative Captain Clayton gives us some new and life-like 
descriptions, interspersed with personal anecdotes, entertaining adventures, and 
solid information- We can scarcely imagine a more pleasant or romantic tour." — 
Court Journal. 

" A bright and sunny book of travel is always acceptable, and when, to the 
accomplishment of a good narrator, an author brings a genuine feeling for art and 
keen appreciation of beauty in nature, he at once appeals to a host of sympathising 
readers. A volume full of attraction now lies before us in ' An Autumn in Spain 
and Majorca,' by Captain Clayton, an oflBcer of Hussars who hat not only won 
golden medals and golden opinions on the battle-field, but who possesses cultivated 
tastes to carry with him into foreign lands, and the capacity to bring home such 
impressions of travel as are successfully portrayed in these stirring pages, "fhe 
work is a succession of brilliant pictures, which will equally hi terest the sportsman, 
the naturalist, the dilettante, and the traveller." — United Service Mag. 
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NEW AMERICA. By William Hepworth Dixon. 

SEVENTH EDITION. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with lUustrations. SOs. 

** The author of this very interesting book having penetrated through the plains 
and mountains of the Far West into the Salt Lake Valley, here gives as an ex- 
cellent account of the Mormons, and some striking descriptions of the scenes 
which he saw, and the conversations which he held with many of the Saints during 
bis sojourn there. For a full account of the singular sect called the Shakers, of 
their patient, loving industry, their admirable schools, and their perpetual inter- 
course with the invisible world, we must refer the reader to this work. Mr. Dixon 
has written thoughtfully and well, and we can recall no previous book on American 
travel which dwells so fully on these much vexed subjects." — Times, 

** Mr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer, and it apx)ear8 at an oppor- 
tune season. Those who would pursue all the varied phenomena of which we 
have attempted an outline will have reason to be grateful to the intelligent and 
lively guide who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. During his resi- 
dence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was able to gather much valuable and interesting 
information respecting Mormon life and society: and the account of that shigular 
body, the Shakers, from his observations duiing a visit to their chief settlement at 
Mount Lebanon, is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work." — Quarterly Review. 

"There are few books of this season likely to excite so much general curiosity as 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America. None are 
more nearly interested in the growth and development of new ideas on die other 
side of the Atlantic than ourselves. The book is really interesting from the first 
page to the last, and it contains a large amount of valuable and curious informa- 
tion."— />a/2 Mall Gazette. 

** In these very entertaining volumes Mr. Dixon touches upon many other fea- 
tures of American society, but it is in his sketches of Mormons, Shakers, Bible- 
(Dommunists^ and other kindred associations, that the reader will probably find most 
to interest him. We recommend every one who feels any interest in human na- 
ture to read Mr. Dixon's volumes for themselves."— r^tir<&>2^ Review. 

** We have had nothing about Utah and the Mormons so genuine and satisfactory 
as the account now given us by Mr. Dixon, but he takes also a wider glance at the 
Far West, and blends with his narrative such notes of life as he thinks useful aids 
to a study of the newest social conditions— germs of a society of the future. There 
is not adtiapter from which pleasant extract might not be made, not a page that does 
not by bright studies of humanity in unaccustomed forms keep the attention alive 
from the beginning to the end of the narrativa" — Examiner. 

** Intensely exciting volume& The central interest of the book lies in Mr.Dixon's 
picture of Mormon society, and it is for its singular revelations respecting Brigham 
Young's people, and the Shakers and Bible Communists, that nine readers out 
of every ten will send for an early copy of this strange story. Whilst Mr. Dixon 
sp^iks frankly all that he knows and thinks, he speaks it in a fashion that will 
carry his volumes into the hands of every woman in England and America." — &>st. 

** A book which it is a rare pleasure to read— and which will most indubitably be 
read by aU who care to study .the newest phenomena of American life." — Spectator. 

" Mr. Dixon's * New America * is decidedly the cleverest and most interesting, as 
it has already proved the most successful, book published this season." — Star. 

**Mr. Dixon has written a book about America having the unusual merit of being 
at once amusing and instructive, true as well as new. Of the books published this 
season there wiU be none more cordially read" — Maemtilan's Magazine. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is a careful, wise, and graphic picture of the most prominent 
social phenomena which the newest phases of the New World present The narra- 
tive is full of interest from end to end, as well as of most important subjects for 
consideration. No student of society, no historian of humanity, should be without 
it as a reliable and valuable text-book on New America." — AU the Year Round. 

** In these 'graphic volumes Mr. Dixon sketches American men and women, 
sharply, vigorously and truthfully, under every aspect The smart Yankee, the 
grave polit'cian, the senate and the stage, the pulpit and the prairie, loafers and 
philanthropists, crowded streets, and the howling wilderness, the saloon and boudoir, 
with wcnnan everjnvhere at full length — all pass on before us in some of the most 
vivid and brilliant pages ever written."— Z>u6Im University Magazine. 
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Author of * New America,* &c. Foubth Edition, with A New 
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'Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a phflosophical spirit, and in his nenal 
graphic manner. There is, to otir thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work." — Examiner. 

** No more wondrous narrative cS human passion and romance, no stranger con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
life of the human raca To those readers who seek in current literature the plea- 
sures of intellectual excitement we commend it as a work that affords more enter- 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of romances. But its power to amuse 
is less noteworthy than its instructiveness on matters of highest moment * Spiritual 
Wives' will be studied with no less profit than interest" — Morning Post 

" The subject of ' Spiritual "Wives' is full of deep interest If we look at it simply 
as a system, it is replete with scenes which cannot be surpassed even in fiction. 
Begarded from a social point of view, it appears a gigantic evil, and threatens 
society with disintegration. Examined carefully, as a phenomenon of religious life, 
for as such it must be considered, it presents features of great psychological signi- 
ficance, and will be found to illustrate some important truths. Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon's book will be found on interesting exposition of the whole subject of * Spi- 
ritual Wives.' He has obtained his information from the best sources, sought and 
secured interviews with the chiefs of the movement, and the inner circle of their 
supporters at home and abroad. The facts have been most carefully collected, and 
are collated with great skill and car& Bnt what strikes us most forcibly is the 
power and reticence with which the difficult and delicate topic is discussed in all 
its bearings. The object which the author proposed to himself at the outset was 
to write a chapter for the history necessary to illustrute the spiritual passions of 
man. And this intention has been fulfilled with unusual ability. The style of the 
work is charming. Some of the sketches of character are traced with the highest 
artistic skill The scenes introduced into the narrative are full of life and glowing 
with colour. In short, there is nothing to desire as regards the manner in which 
Mr. Dixon has treated his subject Begarded from a literary point of view, the 
work is eminently successful." — Globe. 

"Public curiosity is thoroughly awakened on the subject of Spiritual Wives, and 
these two handsome volumes, written in the most vivid, animated, and pictorial of 
styles, will tell us all that we need know about them. It seems almost superfluous 
to say that the moral of the book, from first to last, is just what one might expect 
from a cultivated and high-principled English author. Mr. Dixon has treated a 
difiicult and delicate subject with great refinement and judgment »»^iid he has cer- 
tainly produced a book which is calculated to absorb the attention of every intelli- 
gent reader who opens it" — Star. 

" Thousands of readers have been attracted to ' Spiritual Wives ' by the brilliant 
style in which the theories and facts are put forward. The public will be no longer 
ignorant of these movements, which stir society like the first throes of an earth- 
quake. Mr. Dixon accounts with perfect justice for the origin and motives of the 
singular movement In these tmhappy Ebeliaus and blasphemous Agapemonites 
we are bidden to discover the unquiet and disordered result of great and earnest 
changes in social view." — Daily Telegraph. 

" We recommend to thoughtful persons the perusal of these volumes as contain- 
ing many pregnant reflections on the history of the movements which they chroni- 
cle. A lithe and sinewy style, and a picturesque knowledge of the most attractive 
literary forms, enable Mr. Dixon to make his subject at once interesting and in- 
stractiva The tone of the composition is refined and pure to a degree. There is 
not a coarse line or a coarse thought throughout the two volumes." — London Eevietc. 

" The most remarkable work of the season — a book which all thoughtful men will 
read with absorbed interest and which will scarcely startle more readers than it 
eharma The literary merit of the book is high; the style the authors best" — Leader. 

" Mr. Dixon writes with rare ability, often eloquently, always enthrallingly, in 
these two volumes about ' Spiritual Wives."— ^wn. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

THOMAS SLINGSBY BUNCOMBE, late M.P. for Finbburt. 
By his Son, Thomas H. Dungombe. 2 vois. demy 8yo, with Portrait. 
308. bound. 

" These Yolnmea contain much racy anecdote, and some startling disclosures 
which will raffle politicians. Duncombe was at the same time a darling of May 
Fair, a leader of fashion, a man of many pleasnres, and a hard-worldng Member 
•of Parliament who delighted to be called a Tribnne of the People. Few men of 
his time were of greater mark amongst the notabilities of London than this 
Patrician Badical, who was Count d'Orsay^s 'Dear Tommy/ and Finsbnry's 
* Honest Tom Dnmcombe.* Mr. Dnncombe's singular career is ably handled by his 
only child. He tells us much that the world did not know concerning his remark* 
able sire." — Alhensmm. 

** Mr. Donoombe^ biography is enriched by a store of varions anecdote relating 
Co most «f the public characters with whom he came in contact daring his parli£^ 
mentory life, and is replete wltti reminiscences of the beau monde and amusing 
anecdotes of the fashionable celebrities with whom he habitually associated." — Posk 

" These volumes will gratify much cariosity and convey to all readers a fair idea 
of * Honest Tom DnacombeV life and political labours. Mr. Duneombe's character 
and x>osition were so unique that a faithful portraiture, chiefly derived from his 
own papers, cannot but be both interesting and instructive. The writer discrimin- 
ates amongst his fashionable dramatis personea with sufficient judgment, and there 
iB great interest in the sketches, probably based upon Mr. Dunoombe's conversa- 
tions, of the leaders of society in his early days. The book is an himest one, and 
will assist all who read it witin jndgmeat to master the springs of political action 
here and on the Continent from the Beform Bill downward&" — Star. 



MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERIklERE, G.C.B., &c. 

From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon, Mary Viscountess 

COMBEBMEBB and Capt. W. W. Knollyb. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. dOs. 

** Tho gallant Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Combesmere, was one of those men 
who belong to two epochs. He was a soldier, actively engaged, nearly ten years 
before the last century came to its troubled close ; and he was among us bat as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, ^oriously laden with years, laurels, and pleasant re- 
miniscences. To the last this noble soldier and most perfect gentleman took 
cheerful part in the duties and pleasures of life, leaving to an only son an inherit- 
ance of a great name, and to a sorrowing widow the task of recording hew the 
bearer of tiie name won for it all his greatnesa This has been done, evidently as 
a labour of love, by Lady Combermere, and she has been efficiently assisted in the 
military details by Captain Enollys. Apart from the biographical and professional 
details, the volumes, moreover, are full of sketohes of persons of importance or 
interest who came into connection with Lord Combermere.'*— ^^AefUBum. 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mates, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., G. Dab- 
win, Esq., M.A^ F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Euza Metktabd. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 800 
other Beautiful Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

** A work that is indispensable to all who wish to know anything about English 
ceramic art and its grea t inventor. The volumes are in themselves marvels of de- 
corative and typographical skill More beautifully printed pages, more creamy 
pi^ier, and more dahit> wood-cats have seldom met our eyes."— ^Satvrda^ Bmnoa. 
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ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman's Nar- 

rative of tbe Search for Dr. Livingstone, with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By Hbnrt Faulkner, late 
17th Lancers. 1 voL 8yo, with Illnstrations. 15s. 

"A very readable book. In its proportion of Boccesses to failures, we never read 
a more wonderful narrative of African sport than ' Elephant Haunta' **— PoM Afatt 
Oazette. 

*' The most exciting book since the adventures of Gk>rdon Cumming."— i/eMoigtr. 

"Captain Faulkner's venr interesting book is just what it purports to b o a 
Sportsman's Narrative — and a very clever sportsman's narrative of the search for 
Dr. Livingstone. There is a thrilling story to be told, and it is told in a style at 
once simple and effective. Eveiystep and circumstance of the search yrOl be 
found faithfully recorded here. The book wiU be valuable to future travellers, 
while to the general reader the varied and stirring incidents by flood and field with 
which it abounds will be found especially attractive."— IT. & Mag. 

THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHAEA. Bv 

Matilda Bbtham Edwards. Author of * A Winter with the Swal- 
lows/ &c, 1 YoL 8vo, with Illustrations. 15b. 

" Miss Edwards is an excellent traveUer. She has a keen eye for fbb h e uMtd in 
nature and art, and in description her language has a polished and easy grace ttal 
reminds us of Eothen.**— )Sa<unc2ay Review. 

*'Miss Edwards' sketches are lively and original, and her volume supplies ];^e»- 
sant reading." — Atheneeum. 

'* * Through Spain to the Sahara' is the title of a new book from the pen of Miss 
l^L Betham Edwards, whose * Winter with tide Swallows' excited no little interest 
by its vivid and entertaining sketches of Algiera Her present work is mainly 
devoted to Spain ; and the reader will not fail to be attracted by the authoress's 
picturesque style and singular clearness of description. Visiting Bcu'gos, Madrid, 
Toledo, Cordova, Malaga, Granada, and Gibraltar, she had ample opportunity of 
making herself acquainted with the splendid remains of Moorish and Gothic arehi- 
tocture which are the glory of Spain, although that decaying nation has \oag lost 
the power to appreciate them. Crossing from Gibraltar to the French town of 
Nemours, she travelled through the province of Oran to the city of Algiers, touch- 
ing the Great Desert by the way. La her closing chapters she gives a peep of 
colonial and military life in Algeria, and draws some pictures of the Arabs, both 
settled and nomadic, which will amply repay study." — SUxr. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the Mabquis of Lorne. Second 
Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. ISs. 

"The best book of travels of the season." — PaU Mali Ckuette. 

** The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acute." — T^imes. 

" A pleasant record of travel in the Western Islands and the United Statea Lord 
Lome saw a good deal of society both in the South and in the North. His tone is 
good, without undue partisan feeling. We can offer him our congratulations on 
his first essay as a traveller and an author." — Athenteum. 

" Lord Lome's book is pleasantly written It is the unaffected narrative of a 
traveller of considerable impartiality and desire for information" — Saturday Review. 

UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND 

TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Winofield. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

"These are sterling volumes, full of entertainment and weU stocked with reliable 
information." — Post. 

" Mr. Wingfleld's entertaining work contains a good deal of information con- 
cerning the present ^tate, political and social, of the people of Algeria, both native 
pnd coionlaJ, and is very agreeably writtAn."— Daily ^wi. 
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A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. ByJ. C.Jeap- 

FRBSON, Barrister- at-Law, author of * A Book about Doctors/ &c. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 248. 

FamciPAL Contents :— The Qreat Seal, Boyal Portraits, The Practice of Sealing, 
Lords CommlsBloners, On Damasking, The Eival Seals, Parses of State, A Lady 
Keex)er, Lawyers in Arms, The Devil's Own, Lawyers on Horseback, Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades, Ladies in Law Colleges, York Hoose, Powis House, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, The Old Law Quarter, Loves of the Lawyers, The Three 
Graces, Bejected Addresses, Brothers in Trouble, Fees to Counset Betatners 
Special and General, Judicial Corraption, Gifts and Sales, Judicial Salaries, 
Costume and Toilet, Millinery, Wigs, Bands and Collars, Bags and Gowns, The 
Singing Barrister, Actors at the Bar, Political Lawyers, The Peers, Lawyers in 
the House, Legal Education, Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery, Lawyers and 
Gentlemen, Law French and Law Latin, Headers and Mootmen, Pupils tn 
Chambers, Wit of Lawyers, Humorous Stories, Wits in Silk and Punsters tn 
Ermine, Circuiters, Witnesses, Lawyers and Saints, Lawyers in Court and 
Society, Attorneys at Law, Westminster HaU, Law and Literature, &c. 

" * A Book about Lawyers * deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader s pleasure. He introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases — ^we have lawyers in arms .lawyers (m 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We meet them atr 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and bi company. In the chapters headed 
* Mirth,' the author has gathered together a dioice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
Qf More down to Erskine and Eldon." — Times. 

** These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to all who read them, and 
they will increase the reputation which Mr. Jeaffreson has already earned by his 
large industry and great ability. "We are indebted to him for about seven hundred 
pages, all devoted to the history and illustration of legal men andthinga It is much 
that we con say for a book, that there is not a supei^uous page in it' — Athenxum, 

" The success of his ' Book about Doctors ' has induced Mr. Jeaffreson to write 
another book — about Lawyers. The subject is attractive. It is a bright string of 
anecdotes, skilfully put together, on legal topics 'of all sorts, but CBpecially in illus- 
tration of the lives of famous lawyers. Mr. Jeaffreson has not only collected a large 
number of good stories, but he has grouped them pleasantly, and tells them well 
We need say little to recommend a book that can speak for itself so pleasantly. 
No livelier reading is to be found among the new books of the season."— 
Examiner. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 

*' Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. ' My aim,' he says, * has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.* Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrsring out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of history — ^what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
'Historic Pictures.' "-— 7V/»»€». 

THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. IH. and IV. completing the 

Work. 308., bound. 

" A book unrivalled in its position In the range of modem literature." — Times, 

" A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a club-man, sportsman, and man of fa^ion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends, into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminently readable. Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and 
weU. The book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily as if they were relatad 
at a club-window, and all with point of greater or less piquancy." — Spectator 
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IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 
" Ldrd Eustace Cecil has gelected from various journeys the points which most 
interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style. The idea is a good 
(me, and is carried out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sense." — ^Saturday Review. 

LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. H. Jerningham, Esq. Second Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo, with 
Illustrations. lOs. 6d. bound. 
" Mr. Jemingham's attractive and amusing volume will be x>oni8ed with much 
interest,"— Morning Pott. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA. By Matilda Bethah Edwards. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 15s. 
"A pleasant volume; a genuine, graphic record of a time of thorough enjoy- 
ment" — Athenseum, 

** A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and beauty. It is one of the most 
instructive books of travel of the season, and one of the brightest It would be diffi- 
cult to overpraise it" — Spectator. 

LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By Elizabeth Cooper. 2 vols., with Portrait. 
" The *■ Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart ' is an unusually good specimen 
of its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject She has read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better still, she has printed a good deal of what she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical value." — Saturday Review. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. Gs. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England/ Ac. 1 vol, 

crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 
" With pleasure her numerous admirers will welcome a new book by the pc^ular 
authoress of * The Women of England.* A very charming volume is this new work 
by Mr& Ellis. Its aim is to assist the young students of art in those studies and 
subjects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise that 
aft-quoted truth, 'A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.' *The Truthfulness of Art,* 
* The Love of Beauty,' 'The Love of Ornament,' 'Early dawn of Art,' and various 
diapters of a kindred nature, are followed by others descriptive of ' Learning to 
Draw,' 'Imitation,' ' Light and Shadow,' 'Form,' 'Colour,' 'Lady's Work,' &c. The 
work will interest many fair readera" — Stm. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

WisEUAN. 1 vol. 8vo, 5s. 

CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE. By 

G. L. Tottenham, Trinity College. 2 vols. 21s. 
" There are many interesting and suggestive topics treated of in Mr. Tottenham's 
book. The author deserves credit for the fidelity with which he introduces to us 
the successive scenes of a university man's career. Many of his descriptions are 
given with a good deal of spirit In one respect Mr. Tottenham possesses an ad- 
vantage over Mr. Hughe& He describes Cambridge life, if not exactly as it is at 
the present moment, at any rate as it was very recently." — Times. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
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KATHLEEN. By the Author of " Raymond's Hero- 
ine." Second Edition. 3 vols. 

**'We cordially recommend 'Kathleen* to the notice of our readers. It is oqa of 
the best novels, either by a male or female hand, that we haye read for some tima" 
The Times. 

" ' Raymond's Heroine* was a good noveL ' Kathleen* is a better. Drawing npon 
mmsoal faculties of observations, giving free scope to extraordinary insight into 
heart and character, the anHior has relied more than before upon a lively, simple 
portrayal of men and women as they are, and npon a gift of constmctivenesB 
wherein she outmatches most of her compeers. A vein of rare hunonr nms 
through her whole Btory.^—ScUttrday Review. 

"All lovers of a gook novel will find diversion in the pages of 'Kathleen.* It is 
a work that deserves a second perosaL Lightly and closely written, and remark- 
able for the ingenuity of a very unusual plot, 'Kathleen' is the strongest and most 
exciting narrative that we have read for many a day." — Athenteitm. 

" ' Kathleen ' is a thoroughly amusing and very clever book. It is written in a 
perfectly fresh and wholesome spirit The principal characters are exceedingly 
well drawn."-~Pa22 Mall Gazette. 

KITTY. By Matilda Betham Edwards, author of 

" A Winter with the Swallows," " Dr. Jacob," Ac. 3 vols. 

ONLY AN EARL. By The Countess Pisani. 

3 vols. 

TRIALS OF AN HEIRESS. By The Hon. Mrs. 

GiFFORD. 3 vols. 

META'S FAITH. By the Author of « St. OlaveV 

&c. 3 vols. 

" A very interesting and attractive story, worthy of the accomplished author of 
* St Olave'a' Every character has a distinct individuality," — Sun. 

" The author of ' Meta's Faith ' has some rare and lofty gifts as a novel writer. 
Her descriptions have all the life and force of reality." — Poit. 

" We recommend a perusal of this interesting story to our reader* Each charac- 
ter is a perfect study, life-like and consistent throughout." — Observer, 

NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. By the Author of «Ra- 

chel's Secret," &c. 3 vols. 

•* We feel bound to praise this book. We want our readers to read It for them- 
selves, and to get from the novel the same fresh and rare enjoyment that we have 
found in its page&" — Athmseum. 

**A very interesting and agreeable story, pleasantly told. It contains many 
charming pieces of descriptive writing, warm, real, and vivid. The characters are 
powerfuUy drawn." — Observer. 

*• This novel is the work of a clever writer. We very willingly give it our cordial 
commendation." — British Quarterly Review. 

"WIFE AND CHILD. By Miss Whitty. 3 vols. 

" This book is decidedly worth reading. The story is interesting, there is an un- 
hackneyed originality in the mode of treating the plot, and the scenery and charac- 
ters are all fresh and ingenious.'* — AtJierueum. 

** A very interesting story, deserving high commendation. It has genuine merits, 
which will command attention." — Post. 

" Miss Whitty has left the beaten track of novelistic enterprise for a new path, 
and has produced a story of great interest, abounding in fresh pictures of character, 
which will never quit the memory of any appreciative reader." — JStar. 
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THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By the Author of 

* Jolin Halifax, Gentleman,^ &c, 3 vols. 

" * The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 

Surest and noblest kind of domestic stories. The main object of the narrative is 
idicated with unusual clearness by the titla And women, whose lives are made 
up of work and love, and busy men, whose various occupations and natural hardi- 
ness allow them leisure and humour for the occasional perusal of pleasant tales of 
homely interest, will agree in thinking that the novelist's lesson is given with 
admirable force and sweetness."— iKAenantm. 

" * The Woman's Kingdom ' is remarkable for its strength of common sense, 
united to its romantic interest — an interest that never once flags throughout the 
volumes. The characters are masterpieces. Edna is worthy of the hand that 
drew John Halifax, and the story of her beautiful life is a noble addition to the 
fine series which this accomplished author has given to English literature." — Post 

" * The Woman's Elingdom' has many merits. Like all the books written by the 
author of * John Halifax,* this work is thoroughly pure in tone." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

** ' The Woman's Kingdom ' is a delicious love story. We are accustomed to 
expect from the author of * John Halifax' tenderness, pathos, and much grace of 
style. All these qualities, together with clever characterization, are found in her 
latest work. * The Woman's Kingdom' is written with delightful freshness, sinv- 
plicity, and earnestness. It is worthy to be read if only for the sake of the delight^ 
f nl domestic pictures it presents, and from the manner in which it presses upon us 
the humanizing and sanctifying influences of home." — Sunday Times. 

THE CROWN OF A LIFE. By the Author of 

" Agnes Tremome/' &c. 3 vols. 

" 'The Crown of a life' is a very good novel, and will flnd many readers. It is 
healthy in tone, skilful in execution, and interesting in its Btorj."— Post. 

** A BoUe sbny. It is intensely interesting, and the character-drawmg is at onoe 
strikingly bold and tnitlifBL"--^8«ar, 

THREE WIVES. By the Author of ^Margaret and 

her Bridesmaids," &e. 3 vols. 

" The popular authoress of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids' has here given as 
three very charming volumes. I^e work is full of interest, and will be read 
throughout wiHi pleasure. We can safely conmiend *■ Three Wives' to the best 
attention of novel readers."— ^t»i. " ' Three Wives' is a novel to be read. The 
volumes have much interest and real pathos." — Olobe. 

BROTHERS-IN-LAW. 3 vols. 

" Honest labour has been expended on the production of this book, and the 
qualities of a cultivated and thoughtful mind are discernible in the delineations of 

oiaracter and social descriptions." — At?ietueum. "A well-written novel The 

chief personages are drawn with a skilful hand." — Star. " The writing ■ is 

powerful, and the characters are admirably sketched." — Observer. 

A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

Anther of " Live it Down," Ac. Sboond Edition. 3 vols. 

" Mr. Jeaffreson's present work is a very pleasant book to read. It has the air 
of being a real narrative rather than a novel The story has a healthy, genuine 
reality which makes it charming." — Athenaeum. 

MILDRED. By Georgiana M. Craik, Author of 

" Leslie Tyrrel," &c. 3 vols. 

" Among the thousands of novels there every now and then appears one des- 
tined to leave its mark upon the reader^-a book where the subtle analysis of 
character or passion makes the story itself a study. To this class Miss Graik's 
work undoubtedly belonga She has given us a book which no one who begins it 
will lay down unflnished, and sketched in it a woman such as it has not been given 
to many modem novelists to dQUne&td.*^— Spectator. 
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Published annualbf^ in One Vol, royal Svo, with the Arms heautifuRy 
engraved, handsomely hound, with gilt edges, price 31«. Qd. 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIETT-EIGHTH BDITIOlSr POE 1869 IS NOW EEADT. 

Lodge's Peerage and Bahonetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work haa 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the miost 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, con-ectness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among "Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood Royal 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peera 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
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Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



♦♦Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication." — Timu. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
oracy of the day."— Pm*. 

*The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peerage. It is the standard 
Ity on the subject"— ifero/dL 
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VOL. I.— SAM SLICE'S NATTJBE AND HTTMAir NATTTSE. 

'* The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Chean Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful unaertaking. 
' Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the lai^ circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
its present couvenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, ana good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— iPo«^ 



VOL. II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to ase of a perfect man— aChristian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely fh)m 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — JExaminer. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful stoiy, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a flill-length portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— 5cof-9ma». 



VOL. III.— THE CEESCENT AOT) THE CEOSS, 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

'* Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of tanc^ with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its great^t and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit.**— Quarterly Eeview. 

" A book calculated to prove more practically useftil was never penned than ' The 
Crescent and the Cross '-^ work wfaicn surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque."— j9«ii. 

VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAOH. 

"'Nathalie* is Miss Kavanagh's best ima^native effort Its manner is gracious 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentunent, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual ' they are ele^nV—Athenaum, 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing 90!*— Examiner, 

VOL. VL— ADAM OBAEME. BT MBS OLIPHANT. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of Interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish lifB and scenenr. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and sUent workings in the heart, and theur beautiful mani- 
festationsin life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed **^Po*t 
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VOL. YH— 8AH SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AHD MODEBV DTSTAITCES. 

" We bare not the slightest hitention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, 
and will stand as long as that of Scott* s or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it aflbrds of American life and man 
uers, still continue the subject or univernl admiration. To say .thus much is to 
say enough, though we must lust mention that the new edition forms a part of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Libraiy, which has included some of the veiy 
best specimens of light literature that ever have been written."— Jf«t80N^wr. 

VOL. YIIL— CAEDINAL WISEMAFS BECOLLECTIOHS 

OF THE LAST EOVB POPES. 

** A jptoturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bo- 
man Uitholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, 
tlMt his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously op- 
posed to every ideaof human inftJlibility represented in Papal domination.''— .^IMmamm. 

VOL. IX. A LIFE POB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*In ' A LifiB) for a Life ' the author is fortunate in agood subject^ and has produoed 
a work of strong effect."— JMMMPMm. 

VOL, Z.— THE OLD COUBT SUBimB. BT lEIOH HUHT. 

** A delightfiil book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kindsof reading."— .SvomtiMr. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswellpro- 
5lhi5 ^ his reminiscences of JohxuoiL —Obterver. 

VOL. XI.— MAEGABET AND HEE BRIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a fireshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite c\\fara\ng.'*—AthMaum, 

VOL. XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAH SLICK. 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books ill handsome uniform."— J&arowiner. 



VOL. XIII.— DABIEN. BY ELIOT WARBUETON. 

"This last production of the author of 'The Crescent and the Cross' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— C?k)6«. 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY BOMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ABISTOGBACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, TTlsteb Kino op Arms. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
ftmnd on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an houT."—Standard. 



VOL. XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
•• The Laird of Norlaw fully sustains the author's high reputation."— Swadflf 7V«si«^ 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTnniBD). 

VOL. XYI.— THE ENOLISHWOK^ IK ITALY. 

I 

"We can imise MrsGretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and ftill of .oppor- 
tmifi instruction.**— 2%« Times, 

VOL. XVIL— NOTHHSrO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.*' 

" 'Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax 
one of the most ix)pular works of the 6xy,**~~Po9t, 



VOL. XVni— FEEER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D' 

*' Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of 'Jeanne 
I^Albre^ and the narratiye is as trustworthy as it is attractive.**— Po«^. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTJNDBED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" We know no novel of the last three or four ;rears to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of ' Maigaret and her Bndesmaids. If asked to classlQr it* we 
should give it a place between^ John Halifax' and ' The Caxtons.* "—Herald, 



VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FOETIM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Sergeant at Law. 

A work of shigular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the OoUeen Bawi."— Illustrated News, 

VOL. XXI.— ADELK BY JULIAKAVAHAOH. 

** 'Addle* is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh; it is a channing story 
ftUl of deUcate character-painting.'*— ^^A^n^m. 

VOL. XXII.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These 'Studies fh)m Life* are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of theaccomplished author."— iSfo^urdoy Bevieic, 

VOL. XXIII.— GEANDMOTHEE'S MONET. 

** We commend 'Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting."- ii^A«»«mM». 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. 

" A delightftil hook.**— Athsiiaum. " A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating Warary.'*— Lancet, 

VOL. XXV.— WO CHTJECH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hoo}L,**^Athenaum, 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, graceftilly written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive."— ul^A^TMeum. '* A chaimiug tale charmingly told}*— JSer(Ud, 

VOL. XXVIL— LOST AND SAVED. BY HON. UB,S NOETON 

** ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel.**— 2VfiM* 
* A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs Norton's best prose work,**— Sxamin&»' 



HURST MD BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OON^fmuTO). 
VOL- XXVIIL— LES MISERABLES. BY VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYEIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

•*<^rhe merits of * Lea Misenbles ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after paee, with details of unequalled beauty. £i dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, wnidi go to make up our common humanity, M. v ictor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius.**— Qifar^«r^y Beview. 

VOL. XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTOET. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
' Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a 
very gracefid and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world 
will like. This is high praise of a worlL of art, and so we intend it "—Times, 



VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

"A good book on a most interesting theme."— 2n»m««. 

" A truly intorestin|^ and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
In eveiy gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."— ^a^rctov Bevieto, 

** Mrs Ollphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
earnest and eloqyxenV—JEdinburgh JSivlew. 



VOL. XXXL— ST OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, sa 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olaves* is the work of an artist. 
The whole book is worth Y&i^ng."—Atlienaum, 



VOL. XXXIL— SAM SLICK'S AMEEICAN HUMOUE, 

" Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize."— Po5^ 



VOL. XXXIII.-^CHEISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'• A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all true to nature, and has entangled them in a. story 
v/liich keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved. Even if 
trietl by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce 'Christian's Mistake' a novel without a fault."— jTiwic^. 



VOL. XXXIV.— ALEC FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

*• No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to thelasV—Atlwrueum. 



VOL. XXXV.— AGNES. BY MES OLIPHANT. 

'^ Agnce ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs Oliphant's former works."— ^^/i«t<»itni. 
A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Po5<. 



VOL. XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of ' John Halifax ' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of \\fe."—I!xaminer. " Few men, and no 
women, will read 'A Noble Life' without finding themselves the heticr "—SpiBci<Uor. 



